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FROZEN FEET CAN'T FIGHT! . 


It's cold on the Arctic convoy routes. So cold that if a man lost his footing and fell 
into the icy waters, he would freeze completely in a matter of minutes. On the 
pitching deck of a surfaced sub, feet must be kept warm, dry—they must be sure. | 


The Navy turned to Keds for special Sea Boots. Specifications: ““warm’’—roomy | 
enough to be worn over three pairs of wool socks and two felt insoles. They 
had to be easy to get into, and out of. “Skid-proof”—so we used our Sperry 
Top-Sider sole that grips slick surfaces like a tire tread. Finally,"thick heels” 
—5/8 inches deep with cleats for climbing conning tower ladders. 


The Navy has found surefootedness a vital factor in the defense of humanity. When 
you think of the Keds you would like to be able to buy—think of Keds Sea Boots, 
keeping feet warm and safe, on duty guarding the fighting tools of Victory— 

the Victory that will bring Keds back to you again for everyday sports. 


KEDS 


REG. U. S,. PAT. OFF, 


1250 Sixth Avenue « Rockefeller Center * New York, 20 
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NEW BARNES BOOKS FOR FALL 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO THE PHYSICAL EDUCATOR 


PHYSICAL FITNESS FOR BOYS 
By Ben Miller, Karl W. Bookwalter, and George E. Schlafer 
Over 400 pages of vital instruction on every phase of 
Physical Fitness. This all-around text—with its fund of prac- 
tical information and hundreds of illustrations—answers all 
your problems. 


BASKETBALL OFFICIATING 


By Dave Tobey 

Dave Tobey, one of the foremost officials of the game to- 
day, describes the duties and problems of the single-official 
and the double-official system as well as officiating on non- 
regulation courts. The handling of various game situations is 
analyzed and sound instructions given as to what the official 
should and should not do. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF 

REHABILITATION 

By John Eisele Davis, M. A., Sc.D. 

Written for the educator, the psychologist, the psychiatrist, 
the vocational and recreational specialist—all who have the 
responsibility of restoring the injured and handicapped to a 
social and economic status through rehabilitation methods. 
A timely authoritative book. 


BOWLING FOR ALL 
By Joe Falcaro and Murray Goodman 

BOWLING FOR ALL is one of the first books to discuss 
bowling etiquette, how to win at duck pins, and the part women 
have taken in bowling. Added features are the organization 
and conduct of teams, leagues and tournaments and a tabu- 
lation of all-time records and championships. 

Sue. Cloth, $1.00 


PHYSICAL FITNESS FOR GIRLS 
By Rosalind Cassidy and Hilda Clute Kozman 


A textbook and teacher’s manual that serves as a sound 
guide for every teacher wanting to align her program with 
present day needs. Contains methods and materials for , 
complete wartime program of Physical Fitness for girls, 


FITNESS FIRST 
By Hilda Clute Kozman and Rosalind Cassidy 


A workbook in Physical Fitness for high school girl 
written to help every high school girls’ Physical Education 
teacher and to interest every girl in her class. The man 
clever, amusing illustrations and the deft treatment of syb. 
ject matter make it particularly appealing to high school 
girls. As a practical, personal guide to Physical Fitness this 
is without equal. 842” x 11”, paper, 60c. Lots of 100 of 
more, 50c. 

Together, the above book and workbook are “musts” for 
every teacher of a high school girls’ Physical Fitness program. 


STUNTS AND TUMBLING 
By Virginia Lee Horne 
Particularly timely in the light of the present emphasis on 
Physical Fitness and so organized that it can serve as a teach- 
ing manual for both the beginning and the experienced teacher, 
Several hundred individual, partner and group activities and 
demonstrations arranged in order of difficulty are described 
and illustrated so well that the most advanced activities are 
simplified and clarified. A complete program in stunts and 
tumbling for elementary, high school, college or adult groups 
may be effectively developed from the text. 
6” x 9”, Cloth 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 
By Marguerite Ickis 
A comprehensive reference book for both beginners and 
teachers, beautifully illustrated with informative pictures for 
the reader, including a full bibliography of Arts and Crafts. 
x9”, Cloth, Mustrated $2.50 


NATURE IN RECREATION 
By Marguerite Ickis 
An aid to inject fun into a recreation program and create 
an “awareness” of living things in the world about us. 
8vo. Limp Cloth, Illustrated___________-__-~ $1.00 


DANCES AND STORIES OF THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN 
By Bernard S. Mason 


Dances of the American Indian preserved “in action” for 
our use and enjoyment. Can be re-enacted for stage or coun- 
cil-fire entertainment. Native authenticity combined with 
modern showmanship. 


40a, Cloth, TMiustrated $5.00 


FAMOUS PIANISTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
By Gladys Burch 


Short, delightfully written biographical sketches of the 
world’s most renowned pianists plus a history of the develop- 
ment of the piano. Full page pictures of the pianists repro- 
duced from old prints and photographs. 

8” zx 9”, Cloth, Illustrated ____________-- $2.00 


HORSES: Their Selection, Care and Handling 
By Margaret Cabell Self 
How to select the best animal for your purpose; care for 
it, its stable equipment; and how to ride and drive. 
8vo. Cloth, Illustrated $3.00 


COVERTS AND CASTS 
By William J. Schaldach 


Book of the year for sportsmen and all who enjoy hunting 
and fishing. Here a well-known artist and author has captured 
familiar hunting and fishing scenes in words and pictures. 

4to. Cloth, Illustrated by the author_____- $5.00 


SONG AND GAME 
Compiled by A. Gertrude Jacobs 


This first collection of singing games and play activities 
with its lovely pictures, songs, and language unit in English 
and Chinese will be useful to teachers, librarians, parents, and 
children who would like to learn something of the Chinese 
language. 

8” x 9”, Cloth, Illustrated, Music _______ $2.50 


REVEILLE: War Poems 

Selected by Daniel Henderson, John Kieran, Grantland Rice 
Poems revealing the spirit, philosophy and humor of our 

fighting men, a contemporary record of their thoughts 

experiences. 
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war they will marvel at the speed with which 

the United States transformed its industrial fa- 
cilities from the construction of peacetime implements 
to the forging of a fighting machine surpassing any- 
thing which had gone before. They will glory in the 
victories of our fighting men on battle fronts through- 
out the world; they will look with pride upon the men 
of law enforcement charged with the duty of protect- 
ing the home front from espionage and sabotage; they 
will give thanks for the cause of democracy which was 
preserved for them as a sacred trust. 

Let us hope that they also see recorded another 
triumph, one not so readily apparent, but equally as 
important—the battle against the astounding wartime 
increase of crime among our young people. 

Many persons resting secure in a lethargy of per- 
sonal security have failed to face the all-too-apparent 
facts. During the first year of war the problem of 
juvenile crime soared to a position of national import- 
ance requiring the immediate attention of parents, 
social organizations, schools, churches, and law en- 
forcement organizations. Fifteen thousand young girls 
under the age of 21 were arrested by police depart- 
ments in the United States, an increase in 1942 of 55.7 
per cent over the previous year. These figures were 


A S FUTURE generations read the history of this 
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compiled from the arrest records on fingerprint cards 
submitted daily to the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion by thousands of police departments throughout the 
United States. 

Surprisingly enough these statistics also disclose that 
the largest age class of criminal arrests was not of 
mature adults but in the 18-year age bracket for men 
and the 21-year age group for girls. Young men and 
women under 21 accounted for fifteen per cent of all 
arrests for murder, thirty-four per cent of all arrests 
for robbery and larceny, and fifty per cent of all ar- 
ests for burglary. The same trend continues for 
1943, the second year of war, with many classifica- 
tions of crime still in the ascendancy. 

These figures indicate that many Americans have 
failed to adjust themselves to meet the demands made 
by a wartime economy. Industry was readily ad- 
justed to meet the demands of war, but individual 
thought and action have been slow to make the 
change. Since our entrance into the hostilities, peace- 
time barriers to lawlessness have been lowered in marty 
ways. Fathers, older brothers, and sisters have been 
called into the armed services and many mothers have 
found it necessary to work leaving the home an empty 
spot for the youngsters. Family life has been broken 

(Continued on Page 440) 
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huysical Gitness and the W.A.C. 


CAPT. DONNA I. NILES 


Director, Well-Being Division 
Women’s Army Corps 
Washington, D. C. 


OR the first time in the history of this country, 

thousands of women have been banded together, 

placed under military rule, and put to work in 
many different fields. This regimentation has brought 
to light numerous problems. One of the most im- 
portant is the creation and maintenance of physical 
fitness. 

The physical fitness program of the WAC has 
naturally changed since its inception in July, 1942. As 
the Corps has widened and expanded its activities, 
the demands upon the women have increased pro- 
portionately. The training program has changed to 
meet these demands. 

The physical training program as expressed in 
Field Manual—Physical Training, WAC is the re- 
sult of a year’s experience in dealing with thousands 
of women under varying conditions. In some ways 
the physical training program in the WAC has the ad- 
vantage over civilian programs, and in some ways it is 
at a great disadvantage. Factors such as discipline, 
the ability to establish standards and insist upon their 
being upheld, and the psychological advantage of the 
women having a definite reason for improving their 
physical condition—these are all powerful allies. Fac- 
tors such as time, space, and equipment are far below 
civilian standards. Civilian physical educators com- 
ing into the WAC felt this lack very keenly in the 
beginning. The longer we serve in the WAC the 


more we feel blessed by this apparent handicap, [ft 
makes us concentrate on our one objective more whole. 
heartedly than would be possible if a more extensive 
program were possble. It settles automatically the 
question of whether this sport or that sport is better 
for developing fitness. With such huge numbers of 
women, it becomes imperative to take the quickest and 
most direct means to fitness—a planned, systematic, 
body-conditioning program. Sports are utilized for 
recreation and as accessory body builders. 

The program must consider several phases of life 
in the Army. It must carry the women from the 
moment of their entrance into the Corps to the moment 
they are discharged after the war. Fundamentally this 
includes three phases: 

1. Basic training—the period of orientation and in- 
struction in things military. 

2. Specialist training—a continuation of training in 
things military but on a higher and more specialized 
plane than basic training. 

3. Field training—the most important part of the 
training, because it is the longest phase. A woman 
may spend two and half months in basic and specialist 
training, and the duration of the war in the field. 
Therefore, the emphasis in basic and specialist train- 
ing is upon making the women realize the. benefits of 
fitness from their own point of view, teaching the 
women the meaning of fitness, how it is attained and 
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maintained, and going as far in the direction of actual 

attainment as possible. The field problem then becomes 

one of the continuation of this training to a high de- 
ee of fitness and maintaining it for the duration. 

The WAC does not believe in the “spoon feeding” 
of exercise. We try to let the women in on the secrets 
of fitness so that they will feel an intelligent interest 
in their appearance and will cease to depend on some- 
one else “exercising” them. We want the women to 
exercise themselves for reasons they themselves best 
know and understand. 

Therefore, the role of specialists in physical educa- 
tion in the WAC is, first, one of creating an appre- 
ciation of and a desire for planned exercise; and sec- 
ondly, of training instructors and supervising the con- 
duct of the program. It is comparatively easy to train 
a physical educator to become technically - proficient 
but a harder one to make a verbal exponent who can 
visualize and talk fitness from another person’s angle. 
Commercial enterprises have enlisted the aid of ad- 
vertising men and women who can reach the public— 
unfortunately many times with fads and fancies not 
worthy of being expounded. We in physical educa- 
tion have the straight, honest, and scientific approach 
but more rarely an approach that is based on the aver- 
age person’s desires. The WAC believes in a program 
based upon mutual understanding of another per- 
son’s objectives. Indeed, our experience with tens 
of thousands of women in the WAC forcibly brings out 
the point that only a program predicated upon a sym- 
pathetic and intimate understanding of the average 
woman’s motives can have any chance of genuine and 
lasting success. We believe this is our big job— 
without it no program will succeed. 

The WAC is in the process of developing a physi- 
cal fitness orientation film. Its theme is simply that 
of expressing every woman’s reason for engaging in 
planned exercise. The instructor must carry on the 
stimulation as necessary, but the first impact will be 
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carefully calculated and planned from the woman’s 
point of view. 


VERY officer and many non-commissioned officers 
E ac given preparation for teaching. We make no 
claims for producing physical educators as a result 
of this instructor’s course, but we do produce women 
who know the program and, above all, believe in it. In 
the Army, health and physical fitness are the responsi- 
bility of the commanding officer. As a matter of pure 
logic, the woman who knows the program herself and 
does not have to lean on specialists is more apt to con- 
sider it important. One hundred per cent success with 
this thesis is impossible. Some individuals will always 
prefer to be scornful rather than exert themselves in 
physical exercise. Here, though, the more voluntary 
emphasis placed upon fitness is implemented by ad- 
ministrative regulations and requirements. 

The vitamins of the WAC physical training pro- 
gram are the body-conditioning exercises. Sports 
and games are the dessert of the program. They assist 
in developing fitness. They fali down as a prime pro- 
moter of fitness for large groups of individuals. Ex- 
cellent performers in a vigorous sport will receive 
dividends in fitness. However, the level of sport skill 
of the average woman of the ages 20-50 is very low. 
They do not know how to play most games well enough 
to get much exercise out of them. Instruction in sport 
skills is stressed after basic body conditioning. One 
of the prime aims of the WAC program is to give the 
woman a means of keeping in condition after the war 
as well as during it. Body-conditioning exercises will 
achieve this in the absence of any facilities. We try to 
prepare the women to take advantage of available fa- 
cilities in her community after the war. If facilities do 


- not radically increase, this means of maintaining fitness 


will not be possible for many women. We want no wo- 
man to lack the means of maintaining fitness whether 
she does or does not have sport facilities. 
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Lifting should be done by the leg muscles rather than the back muscles. Get the body under the object as much as possible and place it s 
that the weight is centered over the whole body. 


The WAC believes in training women physically to 
meet any job that they might be assigned to. Further 
than that, we believe that every woman should be at 
her top physical condition, regardless of the job she 
is doing. In the WAC, a typist should be as fit as a 
truck driver, not only for her own satisfaction, but for 
the meeting of emergencies. These emergencies may 
range all the way from moving herself and her be- 
longings from one spot to another to actually fighting 
for her life on the high seas. As soon as radically dif- 
ferent standards are set for different occupations, the 
inference is that people do not need the factors of 
strength, stamina, coordination, and stability for every- 
day living. No job assigned any WAC is above the 
capacity of a woman in fit condition. We make no 
attempt to build Amazons. The aim is to defeat the 


Softbali is popular with the WACS. 
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idea so prevalent in American life that it is normal 
and proper for women to be flabby and dependent on 
synthetic devices for simulation of a fashionably trim 
appearance. War tolerates nothing but accomplish- 
ment. Women must be able to do a job, not merely 
look as though they can doa job. Administratively, in 
the Army, the specialized fitness for different jobs falls 
down because a woman may not know what her job 
will be until she is presented with the task in front of 
her. Then it is too late. The WAC aim is maximum 
fitness for every woman. 

Every adult person has had some experience with 
exercise in some form. Each has his own preconceived 
notions on the value of different activities. Many times 
these are based on false premises. We feel that it is 
reasonable to take advantage of this feeling of authority 
that a person develops through experience and make 
sure that worth-while results are the individual’s ex- 
perience. This is then supplemented by instilling basic, 
irrefutable facts by which a person can intelligently ac- 
count for his experience. This does not mean that 
everyone must be subjected to a full course in kines- 
iology, anatomy, and physiology. We try to arrive at 
a few fundamentals of these subjects and make them 
stick. it is late to begin this with adults. The proper 
time more likely is in grade school. Knowledge of a 
few fundamental facts will go far toward making a per- 
son a “pro” for exercise. 

This self-experiencing of the benefits of physical 
fitness might have a salutary effect on the profession 
itself. Many times the instructor is handicapped in 
presenting the benefits of exercise because of his or her 


‘appearance alone. Our choice of WAC staff members 


in physical education is based to a large degree on 
this factor of appearance. 


— have a tendency to believe anything of 
which they are a living example. A woman with 
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peautiful hair feels instinctively that all women could 
improve the appearance of their hair if they took care 
of it. They are likely to be voluble on the subject. The 
same phenomenon could be made to happen in rela- 
tion to body appearance and fitness. It could be made 
fashionable to be fit. This will never be accomplished 
by a select group of physical educators “standing re- 

nsibility” for the fitness of other people. The non- 
professional's opinions and enthusiasms are essential. 
The person should preferably be one who has basic 
facts as well as feelings to pass on to others. 

The body-conditioning program of the WAC is 
designed in such a way that the woman comes under 
its influence daily during her entire stay in the WAC. 
The time allotment varies according to the phase in 
which a woman happens to be, i. e., basic, specialist, or 
field training. During basic and specialist training the 
time allotment is forty minutes a day. When a woman 
reports for field work at a post, camp or station, this 
time allotment is cut down to fifteen minutes daily. This 
maintenance program is then supplemented heavily by 
recreational sports and games. In the matter of time 
this does not seem to be a very extended maintenance 
program. It is sufficient if the work is done with zest 
and a will. We make sure there is no inclination to- 
ward thinking “What shall I do today.” This is usually 
fatal to an inclination to exercise. The exercises are 
set. A woman knows her record up to this point, plus 
her neighbor’s. She knows her officers are interested 
in her ability. She wants to improve. The individual 
must have faith in what she is going to do and why 
she is doing it. She must possess a definite exercise 
goal. 

We feel that there is great psychological advantage 
in exercising together, but being alone is no excuse 
for neglecting exercise. Someone taught the people 
of this country fairly satisfactorily to take a bath daily, 
to brush their teeth twice a day, etc. Perhaps by sim- 


A friendly game of checkers. 


plifying the process of exercising and giving meaning 
to it in terms of values each person holds in regard to 
pride and appearance, we would promote exercise the 
same way. With an appreciative increase in basic body 
fitness, some of the “spectatoritis” might be cured. If 
fifteen minutes a day are spent on the hair and face in 
preparation for facing the world, surely fifteen minutes 
to maintain the appearance of the body is not excessive 
and will pay as large dividends. In the WAC we 
have the advantage of being able to insist upon it. In 
all fairness and looking toward the future, an attempt 
is made to do these things without coercion. The WAC 
believes that each woman should possess strength, 
stamina, coordination, and stability. We believe that 
our program of planned exercise will aid in these 
areas: posture, improved muscle tone, increased re- 
sistance, more stability (fewer days of absence from 
duty), better elimination, improved stamina, relieved 
muscle tension, and better body coordination. 
| (Continued on Page 448) 


When falling, right foot should be forward with toes inward, so that individual lands on outside of right knee and thigh. Use hands to break 
rest of fall, keeping body relaxed. 
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ental Fitness for Hig 
School Seniors 


By the 


COUNCIL ON DENTAL HEALTH 


of the 
American Dental Association, Chicago, Illinois 


MACHINE with missing or defective parts 

must have them restored or replaced before it 

can be said to be in condition to render the 
most efficient service possible. Correction of defects 
is therefore rightly placed first on the list of the six 
objectives of the High School Victory Corps Physical 
Fitness program, outlined in the new manual for the 
Corps published by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. 

One of the largest, although among the simplest, 
problems in the task of preparing high school seniors 
for the strenuous jobs that lie ahead of them is the 
correction of dental defects. A high school boy or 
girl may have well trained muscles and plenty of 
strength and agility, but cannot make the fullest use of 
these assets when under par physically because of 
defective teeth. 

The lack of complete dental equipment detracts from 
one’s ability to masticate properly and often leads 
to avoidance of foods which require considerable chew- 
ing—such foods as raw fruits and vegetables, which 
should be included in most people’s daily diet. Even 
more serious than this reduction of normal function 


Unsightly space seriously affects the personal appearance. 
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_is the fact that decayed teeth, when they became jp. 


fected, are likely to give rise to systemic illness tha 
may be difficult to trace to its source. Illness of this 
type, arising from infection from abscessed teeth or 
from pyorrhea, is the sort of thing that slows down 
motor activity, lessens endurance, and creates a gen- 
eral feeling of debility. 

Few people are immune to dental decay, and for rea- 
sons yet unknown, decay is frequently most rampant 
during the high school years. Unfortunately, no te. 
liable method is known at present for the prevention 
of decay. Practically everyone, therefore, needs dental 
care at frequent and regular intervals. Boys and girl 
of high school and college age are not as a rule likely 
to suffer from pyorrhea, but scarcely one in a hundred 
escapes decayed teeth. The only dependable method 
known for saving teeth attacked by decay is the inser- 
tion of fillings—a job that can be done only bya 
dentist. 


UR present problem, then is to see that high 
school seniors obtain needed dental care before 


(Continued on Page 439) 


Modern dentistry can change the teeth from a liability to an asset. 
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Fitness on the Industrial Front 


FLOYD EASTWOOD, Ph. D. 


Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


tion, depends more upon what we do in our 

leisure time than during working hours. Proper 
utilization of leisure time has been an important con- 
sideration in the nation’s history before. In the post- 
war world it will assume an even more important po- 
sition. The movement toward a five-day week and a 
six-hour day was steadily progressing before we entered 
the war. Recent Economic Changes in the United 
States, a report by a distinguished committee headed by 
Herbert Hoover, and published in 1923, presented the 
conclusion that one of the most significant problems for 
future America would be the proper utilization of 
leisure time. 

Recreation, the intelligent use of leisure, is being 
recognized as a factor in the production equation, es- 
sential to the final result which must be victory. 
America today is working as it has never worked be- 
fore. Like machines running at top speed, men and 
women are applying themselves to war production 
tasks. But the human element, the effect of this drive 
on the physical and mental condition of workers, is 
being recognized by industrial leaders. They are 
sponsoring nation-wide, moral-building programs, urg- 
ing workers to play, to play wholesomely in their 
leisure hours, which will make them more efficient 
workers mentally and physically when they return each 
day to their war production jobs. 


Speeded up war production has probably furnished 
more impetus to recreational planning than any other 
one factor. Industry is taking a leading role in the 
war-recreation effort. With the greatly increased use 
and crowding of public and community facilities, the 
influx of new workers, industry has recognized the 
problem as its own. “We have found that it’s more 
important now than ever before to sponsor athletics. 
The ‘only luxury now available is leisure time and it’s 
up to us to give employees something to do with that 
time,” was the comment of the personnel director of 
one large industrial firm which sponsors an industrial 
athletic program. 


For the first time, perhaps, industry has felt free to 
consider work and play for their combined value in in- 


dustrial relations without fear of repercussions or 
charges of patronage. 


Keeping in mind the five “unfair labor practices” 
as set forth in the National Labor Relations Act for 
employer guidance, management sometimes has shied 
away from participation in an activity with employees, 
fearing investigation by the National Labor Relations 
Board. Management need never fear investigation 


T io FUTURE of democratic living, even civiliza- 
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where the program involves only recreation for their 
employees. 

“In my conversations with employers in many large 
industries, their attitude toward industrial recreation 
has sometimes been similar to the attitude that prevailed 
toward industrial medicine before industries learned its 
value,” said Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association in speaking be- 
fore the annual conference of the Industrial Recreation 
Association in New York recently. ‘The attitude of 
suspicion by the worker who feared that the physical 
examination was intended to deprive him of employ- 
ment is similar to the suspicion of the worker toward 
industrial recreation,” he continued, “who feels that 
it is some subtle plan on the part of the industry to 
regiment him and: get more work for less money. I do 
not doubt that both industrial medicine and industrial 
recreation could be utilized as techniques for the con- 
trol of large masses of men. I am equally convinced, 
however, that the proper development of industrial 
medicine and industrial recreation will improve health, 
both physical and mental, of the worker, increase out- 
put, decrease absenteeism, and altogether make better 
American citizens—men and women capable of exercis- 
ing the initiative necessary for the individual in a func- 
tioning democracy.” 


Bowling is a favorite year-around activity of workers at the Curtiss 
Propeller Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation in New Jersey. 
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“In one year enough time was lost by sickness to 
build a 40-million-dollar battleship every week.” This 
was the startling fact relative to physical fitness of 
workers revealed by a survey by Dr. George Gallup of 
industry engaged in war emergency production. That 
American industry and the men who make it up must 
be made aware of the importance of the physical fitness 
of the individual in relation to the war effort cannot 
be denied. 

Physical fitness, in its broadest sense, includes the 
ability of the organism to respond in a specific situ- 
ation. It means that the heart, the lungs, and the 
blood stream are ready to do their part in aliowing the 
individual to do the required job. This fitness is 
built through participation in vigorous recreational 
activities. It provides the brain with a muscle that is 
ready to respond. It provides the muscle with the 
ability to lift, to throw, to catch, to push, and to with- 
draw. The well-trained man breathes less often, his 
heart beats slower, his circulation carries away fatigue 
products more rapidly and his muscle is rebuilt more 
quickly. 

It is generally accepted that rest means a change 
in activity. This rest may promote physical fitness 
by an employee engaging in recreational activities. A 
change from the routine of the assembly line to par- 
ticipation in a total body activity, such as is found in 
recreation, acts as a therapeutic agent associated with 
fitness. 


HERE are many recreational activities which are 
concerned with physical fitness but which are more 


significant from the point of view of mental hygien 
Such sports as bowling, dancing, archery, bait and 
casting, badminton, tennis and golf, as ordinarily play. 
ed, do little to improve the physical fitness of 
who participate. Their recreational value leading ty 
ward benefit in mental hygiene cannot be doubted, 


Meeting on the common field of recreational partic. 
pation has been found a means of bridging the gap gf 
misunderstanding and suspicion that sometimes exists 
between management and the worker. A national gyp 
vey showed that employer-employee relations ayy, 
improved by industrial recreation. The existing 
between individuals or groups of individuals within ap 
industrial concern is augmented oftentimes by the very 
impersonal relationship that is maintained. Manage. 
ment tries to minimize labor costs; employees ep. 
deavor to acquire the highest wage possible. Each js 
suspicious of the other. The scientific approach of 
management, time and motion studies, flow charts— 
all are examples of the techniques which minimize th 
personal contact between the administrative officers 
and the employee and tend to judge individual em. 
ployees by statistical standards alone. 


It is human to want to be liked and to be noticed. 
It is as true of top management as it is of the map 
working for eight hours at a punch press. The re 
sponse a person receives from his fellowmen determines 
the attitude he will assume toward the world in general, 
Working and playing together may bring about a mu- 
tual understanding of the other fellow, an understand 
ing which includes an appreciation of the problems of 


Night-shift workers at Bendix Aviation get their recreation at 7 a.m. in the form of a fast-moving basketball game after working hours. 
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Women employees of Champion Paper and Fibre Company in Ohio have formed a riding club. They enjoy the friendship of fellow work- 
ers while getting good outdoor exercise. 


the opposite party. 

The rubbing of shoulders and matching of skills of 
management and the worker will engender a feeling of 
mutual admiration and appreciation. Any worker en- 
joys a chance to beat the boss. A friendly linking of 
the forces of production, through industrial recreation 
will tend to reduce the frictions between employer and 
employee. 

Recreation for management is as vital as that for 
the worker. The man behind the desk needs the re- 
laxation and the rest of a change of activity as much 
as the man on the assembly line. By taking his recre- 
ation with the people who are responsible for pro- 
ducing or selling the goods, the advantageous effect on 
company morale is fortified as well. 

The mental state of the worker is important in re- 
lation to accidents. People who like their work, their 
surroundings, the people they work with, will be less 
likely to have accidents than those who dislike their 
work. People who are bored with their work have 
more accidents than those: who are interested. 

There are a number of variable factors that make 
up the complete picture of inspired production. Proper 
lighting, working conditions, attitudes of management, 
rates of pay, home conditions of the workers and many 
other variables are a part of that picture. A compre- 
hensive industrial recreation program should become 
one of the ingredients that makes up the compound of 
Increased production. 

' Few leaders in business and industry have, to date, 
appreciated the fact that the individual who partici- 
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pates in a broad range of recreational activities acquires 

better general coordination in handling the body in 

motion. Although scientific evidence is not available 

to prove the fact that the well skilled person produces 

more on the production line, it will be generally agreed | 
that dexterity of hand and eye, and foot and eye, are 
a natural result of training in recreational sports and 
games. General dexterity, trained and educated through 
recreational activities, is transferred into adroitness 
needed to run a lathe, a punch press, or a printing 
press. Hobby and sport activities can be excellent 
training for manipulative skills needed in industry. 
Comparable movements of the hand are necessary in 
numerous job operations in industry. 

Good general ability to coordinate body movements 
is usually possessed by all workers who have a high 
rate of production. Industrial recreation activities have 
a place in training these general body coordinations. 
An example is judgment which is necessary for an in- 
dividual to make from the time the ball leaves the 
pitcher’s hands until the batter swings. Will the ball 
be high, low, inside, outside, slow, or fast? Such judg- 
ments of time and distance set the stage for proper 
coordination in order that the ball may be hit properly. 

Split-second judgments must be made similarly by 
the individual inserting a sheet in a printing | press, 
placing a piece of material in a punch press, or other 
industrial operations. The efficiency of an individual 
is judged by his ability to properly determine what to 
do and to coordinate his muscles so that he does it ef- 

(Continued on Page 454) 
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Meeting the Teacher Shortage in 
Wartime Physical Education 


A COMMITTEE REPORT * 


The Problem 
tee shortage is a serious and perplexing 


problem for school administrators. In spite of 

this difficulty the physical fitness program is re- 
ceiving increased attention. School administrators are 
showing initiative in adjusting their programs to meet 
the wartime needs of pupils. 

A variety of methods is being used, to meet the short- 
age in trained teachers of physical education. It is the 
purpose of this statement to present these methods for 
consideration. Some administrators may say that they 
have at one time or another tried similar plans but 
without success. In such instances it is urged that the 
suggested methods be studied and be given another 
trial. It is a patriotic duty and responsibility to see 
that high school boys and girls become physically fit. 

The Meaning of Physical Fitness——A person is said 
to be physically fit when he is free from handicapping 
defects and disease, follows good health practices, and 
has the knowledge, skills, strength, endurance, and will 
to do effectively the maximum tasks of the day. Ina 
broad sense physical fitness might be said to be anal- 
ogous to a superior health status. It is fitness for liv- 
ing in the home, in the school, on the farm, in the 
factory, or at the battle front. 

The limitations of fitness are determined by inher- 
itance, but within these limitations daily living prac- 
tices develop and otherwise influence fitness. Suitable 
work, adequate nutrition, the correction of defects, ex- 
ercise, rest, relaxation, freedom from worry and ten- 
sions, the use of preventive and therapeutic medical 
services, and the avoidance of excesses, including al- 
cohol and tobacco, are all important in developing and 
maintaining fitness. Participating regularly in a good 
program of physical education has been demonstrated 
to be one of the important elements in the school pro- 
gram that contributes to the development and main- 
tenance of physical fitness. 

The Need for Physical Fitness—There is an im- 
mediate need for high school students to become 
physically fit. They are making and must continue 
to make a major contribution in the armed forces and 
in wartime services. 

About 25 per cent of the boys of high school age 
examined for service in the armed forces have been 
rejected as physically unfit. Army and Navy officers 


* Members of the committee are listed at the end of the 
article. 
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who have had the responsibility of training inductees 
constantly state that young men without physical de. 
fects are often lacking in the necessary strength, endur- 
ance, stamina, agility, and skills required for effective 
military service. Consequently, their military training 
is retarded. 

Most of the girls of high school age who are em. 
ployed in war work by the end of 1943 will be in jobs 
which demand strength, endurance, and skill. War in- 
dustry is increasingly feeling the impact of lack of 
physical fitness among girls and women. The high 
school is challenged to meet this need for physical fit. 
ness. The importance that the War Department at- 


taches to school programs of physical education in the 


development of a desirable state of physical fitness js 
stated in the following letter. 


War Department 
Washington 
June 16, 1943, 
Dear Dr. Studebaker : 

I have your letter asking whether the War Department rec- 
ommends that military drill take the place of physical educa- 
tion in the curriculum of schools and colleges. I assume your 
question to apply only to the period of the present war and 
not to periods of peace. 

The amount of military drill which can be given in schools 
and colleges can also be given after induction into the Army, 
in a relatively short period of time, and under the most pro- 
ductive circumstances. A good physical condition, however, 
cannot be developed in so short a space of time, and the phys- 
ical condition of a soldier is of prime importance to the War 
Department. 

The War Department does not want to appear to advise 
upon the make-up of a curriculum, nor to go beyond outlining 
some of the elements which the Army believes would be ad- 
vantageous in its recruits. Of these, a good physical condition 
is extremely important and a knowledge of basic military drill 
relatively unimportant. 

The War Department therefore does not recommend that 
military drill take the place of physical education in the schools 
and colleges during this war period. 

The War Department has no objection to the publication 
of this statement, provided it is quoted in its entirety. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War. 


Steps to a Wartime Program of Physical Education. 

The majority of school administrators and adult 
citizens are agreed that the provision of an adequate 
wartime program of physical fitness for all pupils is 
one of the important and immediate responsibilities of 
schools. Physical education is essential to physical 
fitness. An adequate program of physical education 
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activities, suitable facilities, and competent teachers are 
necessary to meet the needs of students. A wartime 


program of physical education has been prepared by a 
committee representing the secondary schools of the 
country, the Army, Navy, U. S. Public Health Service, 
Committee on Physical Fitness of the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, and the U. S. Office of Education. This 
program has the endorsement and support of all these 
agencies. It has been printed in a bulletin under the 
title, Physical Fitness Through Physical Education for 
the Victory Corps. 

The program described in this bulletin can be carried 
out with the minimum of facilities and equipment. With 
the necessary adaptations it has been used successfully 
during the past year in some of the largest city high 
schools and also in small rural schools operating under 
difficult conditions. In many schools much has been 
accomplished by improvising facilities and equipment. 
Rulings made during the past several months by the 
OPA and WPB have made possible the manufacture 
and sale of certain equipment and supplies that are 
needed in carrying out the wartime program of physical 
education. 

Problems of personnel, time, and facilities should 
not be excuses for failure to establish a physical educa- 
tion program. Throughout the country excellent pro- 
grams have been established and maintained under ad- 
verse conditions. The very extremity of difficulty has 
made some administrators eager to equal the war 
spirit of our fighting forces. In situations where stu- 
dents and patrons are apathetic or opposed to wartime 
physical education, the schools should secure their un- 
derstanding and support. 


Accepting this essential responsibility, each school 
administrator should take the following immediate 
steps : 

1. Provide adequate time in the schedule. 

2. Provide the best available facilities. 

3. Secure, train, and supervise the best teaching 
personnel available. 

4. Use every other source or device for aiding per- 
sonnel in developing the physical education program. 


Scope of Program.—Every effort should be made to 
retain or to develop a physical education program that 
meets the needs of pupils conducted under professional- 
ly trained instructors. Frequently by thorough investi- 
gation of all the possibilities more can be done along 
this line than is at first apparent. Anything less than 
such a program should be considered a temporary ex- 
pedient to be remedied as soon as possible. 

The minimum program to be carried on in every 
secondary school is outlined in the manual, Physical 
Fitness Through Physical Education for the Victory 
Corps. Every school can carry on at least the basic 
suggestions in this publication. Wherever and when- 
ever conditions permit, the program should be en- 
riched. Copies of this manual should be available in 
each school. 


ae bulletin may be purchased from the Superintendent 
Documents, Washington, D. C., for 25 cents a copy. 
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Meeting the Teacher Shortage 

Many trained men and women teachers of physical 
education have left the teaching profession and are 
now serving in the armed forces or in industry. This 
has made it necessary for school administrators to re- 
cruit new teachers of physical education. The more 
common practices in this regard are: 

1. Retired teachers have returned to service; some- 
times on a part-time basis. It is recognized that such 
teachers may need to have some of the physical educa- 
tion activities demonstrated by the students. 

2. Teachers who have limited training and experi- 
ence in physical education and who do not meet pres- 
ent certification requirements have been issued tempor- 
ary teaching permits. 


3. Teachers of other subjects have been assigned 
to teaching physical education. 


4. Women teachers of physical education have been 
assigned to teach or assist in teaching classes of boys. 
The use of students in such situations to demonstrate 
the activities has proved helpful. 

5. Itinerant teachers have been used. Schedules 
have been devised which permit teachers of physical 
education to work in more than one school during the 
week. Such teachers, especially if some attention is 
given to the use of student leaders and assistance from 
other teachers, can initiate and supervise a program of 
physical education. 

These teachers can be made more effective through 
carefully planned programs of in-service training, and 
through a sound educational policy in the use of stu~ 


dent leaders. Suggestions for such programs are giveriQ@® 


below. 


In-Service Training of Teachers 

When the program of physical education is to be 
carried on by a teacher with limited preparation in 
physical education, it is essential that in-service train- 
ing be provided. Course content in which the teacher 
should be trained, procedures for carrying out the 
training, and ways of financing the training are sug- 
gested in the following sections: 

SUGGESTIONS FOR CoursE CONTENT: Teachers 
should receive training in the materials and methods 
indicated in the units that are described below. They 
should be given a broad understanding of the basic 
skills involved in the several activities suggested, rules 
of games and sports, methods of teaching them, and 
safety procedures. It is desirable but not essential for 
them to be skilled performers themselves, provided 
intelligent use is made of skilled students as demonstra- 
tors. A brief statement of the ten essential units of 
instruction follows : 

1. The selection of pupils for participation—The 
selection and classification of pupils for participation 
in the activities are based on: (1) their physical con- 
dition; and (2) their level of maturity. It is recom- 
mended that the physical condition of the pupils be 
evaluated by the observation of all pupils by their 
teachers and a more complete inspection of the pupils 
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who seem to deviate seriously from the normal. The 
techniques of carrying on the observation and inspec- 
tion are described in Chapter III on “Selection of 
Pupils for Training” in the manual, Physical Fitness 
Through Physical Education for the Victory Corps. 

2. Methods of organizing wartime physical educa- 
tion programs.—Teachers should understand that suc- 
cessful organizational techniques are based on sound 
principles of leadership. For example, the teacher 
should know his duties; get along well with people; 
demonstrate the activity or select a suitable demon- 
strator; encourage class participation in making de- 
cisions; organize the class so that opportunities for 
participation are used to the maximum; and use 
methods of instruction which tend to prevent accidents. 

3. The factors that contribute to physical fitness. — 
This unit should help the teacher to understand how 
such factors as exercise, nutrition, prevention of dis- 
ease, correction of defects, and problems of heating, 
lighting, ventilation, sanitation, and housekeeping con- 
tribute to total fitness. 

4. Athletic sports—Teachers should be given a 
broad understanding of the fundamentals and rules of 
vigorous athletic sports and methods of teaching them. 

5. Combative activities for boys——Teachers of boys 
should be given an understanding of the fundamentals 
of combative activities, such as hand to hand, boxing, 
and wrestling. They should be discouraged from pro- 


moting judo and other extremely hazardous or un- 
sportsmanlike activities. 


6. Rhythmic activities—An effort should be made 
to provide a background in rhythmic activities. This 
is particularly important for teachers of girls. 

7. Games and relays—Games and relays provide a 


maximum amount of vigorous activity for large num- 
bers in the minimum period of time. 


8. Gymnastics—Gymnastics make a_ particularly 
valuable contribution to muscular strength and to some 
skills of special use in military service. 


9. Aquatics —Skill in water activities is frequently 
essential for survival in all branches of the armed serv- 
ice and in civilian life. 

10. Standards and _ tests—Teachers should be 
familiar with techniques for evaluating progress in 
physical education. 

PROCEDURES FOR PRovipING IN-SERVICE TRAINING: 
There are many procedures for providing in-service 
training. Some of these are: 

Consultant Services.—Supervision is on - the - job 
training of teachers in service. The learning situation 
in which the teacher learns from guided experiences 
is highly desirable. In many localities, trained super- 
visors are not provided and the problem of training 
inexperienced teachers, therefore, is compelling. 

Some school systems have trained supervisors who 
do not now reach all of the schools. In such systems, 
this supervisory service should be extended through 
the use of assistants. For the many school systems now 
without trained supervisory services, a plan should be 
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inaugurated for providing emergency  superyj 
services for the physical education program. 

Such a plan, to be effective, preferably should be on 
a state-wide basis. It should have the flexibility neces. 
sary to practical use in local communities. Its objeg 
should be to make maximum use of trained and exper. 
ienced teachers in helping the inexperienced teachers jn 
the conduct of the emergency wartime physical educa. 
tion program. 

An effective emergency plan includes: 

1. The basic responsibility for the plan should be 
assigned by the chief state school officer to the state 
supervisor of health and physical education. In states 
which lack such a supervisor, a person should be tem. 
porarily appointed as acting state supervisor of phys- 
ical education. 

2. As many professionally trained area consultants 
as deemed necessary should be appointed to serve un- 
der the state supervisor. In some states an area con- 
sultant may function in a county and in other states the 
geographical areas for consultant service may be of 
different sizes. 

3. Area consultants should ascertain the need and 
desire for supervision of physical education programs 
in schools within their areas. 

4. Area consultants, after consultation with the 
school administrators concerned, should invite com- 
petent, experiencedteachers to volunteer for super- 
visory services. 

5. Area consultants should make available to 
schools in need of supervision the services of com- 
petent volunteers insofar as this is practicable. 

6. The area consultant should report periodically 
to the state supervisor. 

The above plan may be adapted to use on a local or 
county basis. It is deemed advisable that volunteers 
receive appropriate recognition for their services, and 
that arrangements for their expenses be made by the 
area supervisor with the schools served unless other 
means are available. 

Institutes——Institutes are among the most helpful 
procedures for increasing the competence of teachers. 
These may be organized by the state department of 
public instruction on a state-wide basis, by county 
superintendents on a county basis, or by the local ad- 
ministrator on a community basis. The facilities and 
personnel of state colleges and universities might be 
used for these institutes. Inasmuch as there are many 
activities with which teachers must be familiar, it is 
suggested that approximately one week be devoted to 
the institute. If this is not practical, the administrator 
may wish to organize three institutes each of two days 
duration. These should be spaced in such a way as to 
afford the teacher the greatest help. It may be desir- 
able to conduct one early in September, another early 
in November, and the final one early in March. Stu- 
dents should be provided at all institutes for the 
demonstration of activities. 

College and University Courses——Colleges and uni- 
versities should help by offering special courses for 

(Continued on Page 450) 
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An Objective 


Test for Riding 


HELEN KITNER CRABTREE 


Department of Health and Physical Education 
Mac Murray College for Women 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


highly competitive, is finally coming into favor in 

preparatory schools and colleges. Riding instruc- 
tion has been included in the curricula by many schools 
who have seen the advertising value of such offerings. 
That riding has grown and prospered must be credited 
to the fact that there are other worth-while features of 
this great sport. 

The natural outgrowth of group enthusiasm is the 
desire to participate in that activity with others of 
comparable skill. Thus, inter-school and inter-colleg- 
iate riding meets are the answer. The “fly in the oint- 
ment” has been the problem of converting the judging 
of such participation away from the strictly competitive 
basis to a more objective analysis of the riders. 

Several factors enter in; namely, the spirit and fun 
are gone when all competition is removed ; the superior 
riders may lose initiative with repeated winnings when 
meets are judged on the old standard of first, second, 
third, etc., and the less talented riders will feel that 
they are beaten before they start. 

Scoring sheets for the individual riders seem to be 
the answer to a knotty problem. To a person accus- 
tomed to the thrills of horseshow competition, score 
. Sheets may strike a dull note. But let this explanation 
make its own disciples. 

It was for a riding meet between a team from Monti- 
cello College at Godfrey, Illinois, and Mac Murray Col- 
lege at Jacksonville, Illinois, that Miss Dorothy Potter, 
instructor at Monticello, first drafted a plan for the 
judging of riders. This plan worked well enough but 
it was re-considered and modified a year later by Miss 
Potter, Mrs. Charles Crabtree of Mac Murray, and 
Mrs. Austin Daily, instructor of riding at Lindenwood 
College, St. Charles, Mo. The original scoring plan 
was found to be broken down into too much detail, 
causing delay and great hardship in judging. For in- 
stance, in mounting, separate points had been awarded 
for—“left hand, right hand, left stirrup, reins,” etc., 
whereas points are now given for reins (control) and 
ease and coordination. 

An outline of the score plan follows: 


[2 ries termed individual and long branded as 


Riding Team Competition 


Name Score 
Individual Score 


Maximum 40 


This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 
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Reins (1%) 


Mounting (3 points) and coordination (1%) 


Dismounting (3 points) Same as for mounting 


Hands (1) 
Circle (1) 
Reverse (1) 
Form (2) 


Walk (5 points) 


Trot (14 points) : 


{ Change diagonals (2) 
Figure eight (2) 
Circle (1) 

Reverse (1) 
Collected trot (11 points) + Elbows (1) 

Hands (1) 

Legs (1) 

Heels (1) 

LRhythm (1) 


Seat (1) 
Extended trot (3 points) Hands (1) 
Control (1) 


Canter (11 points) : 


Right lead (1) 
Left lead (1) 
Figure eight (2) 
Seat (2) 

Hands (2) 


Seat (1) 
Extended canter (3 points) ‘4 Hands (1) 
Control (1) 


Collected canter (8 points) 


General Horsemanship (4 points) 


The teams are composed of ten riders (eight of whom par- 
ticipate in singles) two pairs, two threes, and one team of four. 
Each rider enters three classes. The group events have the 
following score sheets: 


Total 15 points. 
together (214) 


Walk (5 points) Seat and Hands (2%) 


Keeping together (214) 
Trot (5 points) i and Hands (234) 


Right Lead (1) 

Left Lead (1) 

Keeping together (114) 
Seat and Hands (1%) 


Canter (5 points) 


One of the finest things about such a judging system 
is that it is a fair means of rating all types of riders at 
the same time. For instance, the Mac Murray students 
ride strict show-ring style: Monticello teaches a modi- 
fied show seat with the military mounting and dis- 
mounting ; while Lindenwood riders use the show seat 

(Continued on Page 446) 
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The Editorial Page 


HAT is recreation? Why should 
Why it appear to be in conflict with 
physical education in the minds of 
some persons? Why is it so closely 
associated with physical education in 
the minds of others. In the latter case, is this associa- 
tion too close? What is the contribution of recreation 
to fitness—total fitness or the physical aspects of fit- 
ness? These are questions which seem to be bothering 
some persons in regard to the whole subject of 
recreation. 

Like the word, “play,” the word, “recreation,” has 
been difficult to pin down. This is largely because play 
and recreation activities are viewed through one’s own 
pair of colored glasses. Thus, whether an act is or is 
not a recreational activity depends on one’s attitude 
towards it. A play or a recreational act is one which 
carries its own drive—you simply do it because you 
want to. The moment pressure is put on and one 
acts against his will, the play or recreation concept 
vanishes. Thus, your recreation may not be my recre- 
ation. 

While recreation is the term we use for the adult 
play concept, strictly speaking, the play idea may enter 
into man’s work, with the result that men like Edison 
have said, “I have never worked a day in my life.” 

Recreation has been associated with play because 
both imply freedom. Hence, both imply choice. In 
other words, the recreation pattern must appeal to the 
individual and the appeal is largely the following 
pattern: challenge—something significant to be done; 
hope—the feeling of confidence that it can be mastered ; 
and approval—approval might be either individual or 
social, but is usually the latter. 

The reason why play and recreational activities have 
been so closely allied with physical education is that so 
many of the child’s play activities and the adult’s re- 
creational activities are those which are thought of as 
physical education. They involve running, jumping, 
dodging, climbing, the ring and tag games for children, 
and ball games, golf, tennis, and the like for older peo- 
ple. These activities all involve an “it” which either 
flees or catches but always is symbolic of danger. In 
play or recreation we always flirt with danger but not 
to too great an extent. These activities have a simple, 
even primitive pattern from the standpoint of the 
child and from the standpoint of the race. You see 
the “it” so often in the form of an opponent. Hence, 
the activities on the play-ground, in community centers, 
and in camping have been largely physical education 

_activities—thus, the close relationship with our profes- 
sion. 

With the maturation of the nervous system, other 
challenges become apparent—manipulation of tools, 
manual training, music, science, social science, modes 


Recreation? 


of expression, written or vocal. With this maturity, 
the physical education pattern becomes more complex 
with the use of sticks, bats, rackets, and clubs. As the 
child grows older, physical education activities mus 
move over and make room for other recreational acts. 

Recreation must also be viewed in the light of total 
fitness. Any act in which one can lose himself pro. 
motes an “all-thereness,” an integration of the organ. 
ism; hence, it contributes to the physical aspects of 
fitness. This might be referred to as the psychological 
contribution of recreation. From this standpoint, any 
phase of recreation—woodcarving, stamp collecting, 
nature exploration, a game of bridge—has a contribu. 
tion. Other types of recreation such as a vigorous, 
physical education game may contribute the same in- 
tegration plus the more specific, physiological values of 
body-power building. Thus, in community centers and 
with our armed forces, any activities which have di- 
versional qualities are valuable; but an activity which 
has diversional plus body, power-building qualities is 
even better. 

Recreation, itself, to fulfill its greatest mission, must 
be creative although appreciation of the performance of 
others has value. Man must feel his significance and 
this can be done only when he is a producer, a cre- 
ator. During the past, much of this has come through 
man’s work. In leisure primitive man added _ beauty 
to utility. These creators were known as workmen 
and this bolstered up a timid ego. 

I would give the following definition of recreation: 

As man’s work becomes mechanized and routinized 
to the point where it ceases to satisfy his longing to 
create, recreation is the name we give to an activity 
which offers him an outlet for mastery. 

Recreation activities must, therefore, be placed on 
a scale of values from zero to infinity—all probably 
good, some better than others; still others could be 
ranked as “high” on such a scale, and hence, would 
be classified as the best. 

The armed forces must use recreation purely for di- 
versity, or for the achievement of integration for those 
who are under strain, sick, or recuperating, and as an 
antidote to the monotony of military life. They can 
use it also for body-power building if proper activities 
are selected. Recreation, therefore, must be thought of 
from the standpoint of a wide range of offerings. 

This striving can be seen in many men—from Leon- 
ardo da Vinci to Winslow Homer—but we must also 
recognize the faltering steps toward this goal taken by 
the small child who brings home his first bit of draw- 
ing to an appreciative mother. 

High on the scale of exploration may be Ponce de 
Leon, Ericson, or Stanley but low on the scale is the 
constant effort of a child to see behind every curtain, 
to reach for every strange object, to tunnel in the sand, 
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or to explore a dark cave. 
In the field of music Mendelssohn, Schubert, Tos- 


canini, or Sibelius may seem to have arrived at the 
height of success but the small child who gets an 
emotional release from his first musical effort is on the 
way. 

One man and then another asked, “Why?” when 
he saw an apple drop from a tree, a great chandelier 
moving back and forth with rhythmic motion, a tea- 
kettle lid going up and down, and a finger enlarged as 
he looked through a piece of broken glass. But the 
boy who grinds a lens and makes a telescope from 
the muffler of a car, builds a radio, or experiments with 
the law of the lever is in the same field of science. We 
may be over-awed by a powerful mountain climber, a 
skier, a juggler, or an athlete with tremendous prowess ; 
but we must recognize these beginnings in the little 
child in his first tag-and-it game, or with his first base 
hit. 

Some men have recognized more clearly the wants 
and longings of man. It may have been a Buddha or 
a Mohammed, a Ghandi or a Kagawa, or it may have 
been a Messiah; but the small child who gets his first 
thrill of satisfaction from serving his group has em- 
barked on the same trail. 


Some will look upon these activities merely from the 
standpoint of offering diversion—an antidote to worry, 
fear, strain; at the same time others will think of these 
activities as offering a spiritual outlet for the creative 
urge which lies largely dormant in all of us; still others 
will add physical fitness as an outcome.—By Jay B. 
rivet New York University, Past-President, A.A.H. 
P.ELR. 


natural emphasis on physical 


Health and fitness and dynamic health as a re- 
Physical sult of the war emergency has revealed 
Education shocking general conditions with re- 


spect to the population as a whole. 
The record of illness in industry and commerce and 
of general physical condition as indicated by Selective 
Service experience is of extreme significance to the 
medical and dental professions, to public health spe- 
cialists, to teacher-training agencies, and to the teach- 
ing profession as a whole. 


The evidence is clear that, despite the relatively large 
sums spent on recreation, competitive athletics, and 
body conditioning, the educational and terminal re- 
sults have been far from good. Further analysis also 
indicates that the physical and recreative activities must 
be considered as a superstructure of which the founda- 
tion is good housing, adequate and timely childhood 
medical care, and good food. It is also increasingly 
evident that health education, nutrition, and body con- 
ditioning are going to play a far more important part 
in the postwar public school curriculum than they 
have played in the past. 


One of the anachronisms of prewar school health 
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and exercise programs is that, while the ideals of 
strength and dynamic health were gushed from plat- 
form and training rostrum, the fundamental aspects of 
the program and even mass participation were evaded 
in the interests of revenue-producing, championship- 
emphasis programs. 

Continued observation over a period of years has 
led to the conclusion that the real fault lay not with 
the teachers but with the training agencies. Special- 
ized physical training schools under private auspices 
have been in existence for several generations but pub- 
lic colleges of physical education were not organized 
until after 1920. The first produced good technicians 
but the latter, unfortunately, too often have been 
pointed toward developing future athletes for dear old 
Alma Mater and the greater glory of the “old man” 
coach rather than a real college of physical education. 


The time is ripe for a new start in health and phy- 
sical education. The importance of this curricular 
division both to the individual and to the nation is too 
vast to permit vested professional and commercial in- 
terests to dominate the field. Teacher-training agen- 
cies should assume decisive and clear-cut leadership in 
this field. The urgent need is for a different type of 
health and physical specialist. Rigid selection should 
be based on all-round ability instead of mere muscular 
skill. 


In terms of university organization, the training pro- 
gram might be organized in cooperation with other 
colleges and schools. , General education should be 
pointed to provide understanding of and competence 
in democratic philosophy and practice. Essential train- 
ing in the basic sciences of anatomy, biology, bac- 
teriology, physiology, and nutrition requires coopera- 
tion with schools of dentistry, medicine, and science. 
Technical, physical, and play skills need to be carefully 
correlated with other aspects of basic training. Gen- 
eral and specific teaching methods and understanding 
of the total education process may be developed in 
cooperation with departments or schools of education. 


The end product of this training should be a com- 
petent specialist who understands the total educational 
program, the importance and relation of health and 
body growth in the development of physical fitness and 
dynamic health, and the relative value of competitive 
group play. This specialist would represent so high a 
degree of competence that he would no longer need 
be apologetic. He would carry sufficient professional 
prestige to stand against exploitative, publicity-consci- 
ous school administrators whose educational values are 
completely extrinsic. 


In our estimation the training agency that grasps 
the total concept of health and physical education in 
the postwar years and cuts through the current cant 
and hypocrisy of most physical and athletic programs 
is going to assume an enviable leadership in the pub- 
lic school of tomorrow.—By Arthur B. Moehlman, 
Editor. Reprinted from The Nation’s Schools, August, 
1943. 
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Parallel Rhythms 


MARTHA L. KROGMANN 


Los Angeles City High School 
Los Angeles, California 


PRIMARY and most obvious reason for the 

correlation between the music department and 

the rhythmic work in the physical education de- 
partment is that both of the arts embrace therapeutic 
values. Can one deny the healing quality of great 
music as well as of rhythmic movement of the body? 
What of the recurrent rhythmic martial pulse which 
impels men forward, which quickens the heartbeat 
and coordinates the mind and muscular activities of 
- the human being into one dynamic instrument? It 
might be well to mention in this respect how music 
has been introduced in the war factories for this ex- 
press purpose. Through the realization of this affinity 
between the two arts there has been instigated a closer 
coordination between the two departments. 

One of the great orders into which musical expres- 
sion may be distributed is the rhythmic part which 
represents action of the nature of dance movements. In 
respect to the creation of rhythmic studies in dance 
movement it is necessary to know the metrical divi- 
sion of notes, and their syncopation and rhythmic 
structure. While this is the special province of the 
music department, the need of this knowledge on the 
part of the dancer only emphasizes the fact that there 
should be this close correlation between the two. This 


Original tango, social dancing style. 


elementary knowledge plus the employment of pep 
cussion instruments constitutes the necessary equip. 
ment. As an example, it was our desire to achieyeumm 
the flavor of the Polynesian dance with no attempt afi 
authenticity. We took a basic 4/4 rhythm with aqum 
cent on the second beat, upon which the dancers anda 
members of the orchestra elaborated. We varied thea 
tone color by introduction of cymbals, woodblocks, and am 
flute. To all of this was added the theatrical effect of 
staging and lights. It should be borne in mind that a 
great demand is usually placed upon the time and re. 
sources of the orchestra, and the dance department 
must coordinate and must accommodate their re- 
hearsals to the convenience of the musicians. 

This experimental presentation of rhythm and music 


Origi 


P and 
brings to life a great many fundamental facts in both ly 
of the arts, which can be absorbed to better advantage the 
in this manner than under a more conventional presen- thir 
tation. It is a vital way of awakening interest in the uni 
arts of dance and music among those who do not ma 
specialize in the subjects. Its cultural value is in- me 
estimable. fou 

In enumerating the types of accompaniments for ing 


dance movement, the effectiveness and value of the 
human voice may be suggested. Especially for Easter 


This will devetop poise and balance. Y 
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Original rumba in modern dance style. Physical benefits resulting from this type of dancing are good posture, strong abdominal muscles, good feet. 


and Christmas programs we found this approach high- 
ly dramatic and emotional. The human voice being 
the greatest of all instruments because it is a living 
thing, produces a sublime, spiritual effect which is 
unique as an accompaniment. An interesting effect 
may be produced by bringing to life, through move- 
ment, the characteristic attitudes of medieval subjects 
found in Gothic stained glass windows, using the sing- 
ing of religious carols as accompaniment. . 


E come now to the most obvious background for 
dancing, that of working with the conventional or- 
chestral accompaniment. The range of orchestral com- 
positions suitable for dancing is infinite. The intelligent 
choice of this material depends largeiy upon the innate 
good taste of the dance and music directors. It is 
always wise for the two to have a consultation in 
order to avoid the pitfalls of making a hackneyed choice 
of subject matter. Certain classic compositions remain 
fresh and of artistic value and can be used without 
hesitation. The Strauss waltzes are an example in 
mind, as well as the compositions of George Gershwin. 
Our high school presented a program which illus- 
trates how the departments of music and physical edu- 
cation may combine their efforts. The production was 
called “La Fiesta.” The music used, except for one 
original number, is easily obtainable, including “Sib- 
oney,” “El Choclo,” and well-known South American 
melodies. The photographs accompanying this article 
were taken by the students of the photographic de- 
partment of the school. They illustrate the original tan- 
go and rumba. This particular idiom is very much in 
vogue at present, due to the awakening interests in the 
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cultural life of the two Americas. It has been our 
experience that the modern young people take readily 
to this form of expression, both in music and dance. 

A dance concert or music production is but one of 
the many ways in which the dance and music depart- 
ments can cooperate. Another excellent opportunity 
offers itself in folk dance festivals. The literature of 
folk dancing is one of the most comprehensive of all 
art forms and offers endless opportunities for acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the social and cultural lives of the 
world’s peoples. The field is inexhaustible, particularly 
since new vistas in the folklore of South America have 
been opened to us recently, coming to our attention 
through the stimulation of interest in these countries. 
Whereas the European field in folk art has been fully 
exploited by specialists in both music and dance, the 
South American theatre has been up to now grossly 
neglected. It is exciting to contemplate in this field 
the opportunities awaiting the research worker. Little 
if anything is known of the beautiful festivals of music 
and dance of the Incas of Peru or of the Mayas of 
Yucatan. From the musician’s standpoint the colorful 
and picturesque instruments such as the Huehuetl and 


Teponaztli (Aztec drums) and the Chririmiya (one of. 


the little Andean flutes) offer not only an exciting 
adventure in tone color, but enhance the production 
on the stage by their appearance. This provides an op- 
portunity for the musicians to be an integral part of 
the stage picture. These primitive instruments which 
cannot be readily purchased in our country, may be im- 
provised. Some of the drums are made from hollowed 
logs and the flutes are primitive little affairs, with as 
few as two notes. Add to this material the wealth of 
(Continued on Page 453) 
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Physical Performance Levels for 
High School Girls 


Report of the Research Committee 
National Section on Women’s Athletics 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


Committee Members 


ELEANOR METHENY 


Chairman, University of Southern California 


CAROLYN BOOKWALTER 


University of Indiana 


AILEEN CARPENTER 


University of Texas 


ANNA ESPENSCHADE 


University of California 


Introduction 


E high school girl is an important member of 
the democratic society. The level at which she 


functions determines in part the success or failure 
of the democracy of which she is a member. If de- 
mocracy is to be preserved, the high school girl, as 
well as the high school boy, must learn to control her 
mind, her emotions, and her body in order that she 
may function as an individual at her optimum level. 
It is the responsibility of those directing the education 
of the high school girl to provide her with oppor- 
tunities to learn such control, to motivate her to ac- 
cept such opportunities, and to enable her to measure 
her progress toward optimum functioning. 

Not the least part of this responsibility is the train- 
ing of her body to respond easily to the demands 
placed upon it. If the high school girl is to do her fair 
share of the work which must be done to preserve the 
democratic way of life, she will need muscular. control 
and coordination, speed and agility of movement, and 
strength to carry her body and the implements she may 
use. The attainment of these requirements for ade- 
quate physical performance should not be left to chance. 
It should be planned for and provided for in the school 
curriculum in the same manner as provision is made 
for mental training. The attainment of these ends is 
one function of the program of physical education. 

The committee wishes to express its sincere thanks to the 
Bureau of Cooperative Research of the University of Indiana 
for financial assistance with the statistical work necessary in 
computing these standards. The committee is also indebted 
to Miss Dorothy La Salle of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation for her advice, criticism, and cooperation at all times; 
to.the many high school teachers who volunteered to admin- 
ister the tests to their classes; to the thousands of high 
school girls who provided the data on which the standards 
are based; and to the members of the Epsilon Chapter of 


Delta Psi Kappa, University of Southern California, for addi- 
tional statistical work. 
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To further the attainment of these ends, the United 
States Office of Education, in cooperation with the 
several branches of the military services, prepared for 
the high schools a manual, “Physical Fitness through 
Physical Education,” and presented it in December, 
1942. At that time it was recognized that no national 
standards of physical performance were available for 
high school girls. It was further recognized that such 
standards would be useful in coordinating programs of 
physical education for girls throughout the forty-eight 
states and in providing a measuring stick by which the 
results of such programs might be evaluated. The 
Office of Education through Miss Dorothy La Salle, 
Specialist in Physical Education, requested that the 
Research Committee of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation undertake 
the problem of providing standards of physical per- 
formance for the girls in the secondary schools. The 
tentative performance levels here presented were pre- 
pared in response to that request. 


Choice of Tests 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to measure ade- 
quately all aspects of physical performance. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to choose a limited number of events 
closely related to certain major aspects of such per- 
formance. The first group of tests chosen includes a 
jump (the standing broad jump), a throw (the bas- 
ketball throw for distance), and a run (the modified 
potato race which is based not only on speed of move- 
ment but ability to control and change the direction of 
the body while moving at high speed). It is believed 
that these three tests provide a reasonably good 
measure of coordination of body movements in ac- 
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complishing some useful purpose. These three events 
are also related to the racial activities of running, 
jumping, and throwing which are an integral part 
of the physical education program. 

The second group of tests chosen includes three 
measures of strength of specific muscle groups as re- 
lated to the ability to move the weight of the body. 
“Sit-ups,” now a popular part of the conditioning pro- 

am of all military services, are included as a measure 
of the strength of the abdominal muscles, and, to a 
lesser extent, of the hip flexors. The modified “‘pull- 
up” or “chinning” and the modified “push-up” are 
measures of the strength of the musculature of the 
arms and the shoulder girdle. 

The third group of tests includes the ten-second 
squat thrust ‘and the thirty-second squat thrust. The 
ten-second squat thrust, frequently referred to as the 
Burpee Test, is a measure of agility, or the ability to 
quickly change the direction of motion of parts of 
the body in relation to the body as a whole. The ability 
to continue this somewhat strenuous activity at a rea- 
sonable rate of speed for thirty seconds is considered 
to be a rough measure of endurance. It is recognized 
that this is not necessarily a measure of the type of 
endurance required to continue working at a moderate 
rate of speed for an extended period of time; however, 
it is a measure of the willingness and ability of the 
subject to continue exerting herself in a demanding 
situation and to that extent may be considered to give 
an approximate measure of ability to endure. 


These tests require no elaborate equipment. They 
are simple to administer. A large number of girls may 
be tested at one time with the help of student assistants. 
The time required to administer the tests is reasonably 
short so that the testing need not interfere seriously 
with the instructional program. The tests are interest- 
ing to high school-age girls and provide an opportunity 
for self-evaluation in a variety of types of physical per- 
formance. 


Determination of Performance Levels 

In the spring of 1943 the physical education teachers 
of 87 high schools volunteered to administer the pro- 
posed tests to the girls in their classes. Tests were 
administered to 20,021 high school girls in 16 states, 
representing all parts of the country. Because the 
semester was so nearly over in many schools, it was 
not possible for all schools to administer all the tests, 
but approximately 15,000 scores. were received for 
each of the eight tests included in the total battery. 

The mean and standard deviation of the scores were 
computed for each test for each of the 88 schools.* The 
variability was great, suggesting that many factors 


*In analyzing these data the question arose as to the pos- 
sible effect of age, height, and weight on the scores made on 
the tests. Six schools, comprising 2,937 cases, were selected 
for preliminary analysis. For each school the data for each 
test were plotted against age, height, and weight separately. 
Means, medians, and ranges for each age, height, and weight 
grouping were carefully studied. No consistent trends re- 
lated to any of these three factors were found for any of the 
six schools. It was, therefore, considered defensible to pre- 
pare only one set of standards for all high school girls with- 
out reference to the factors of age, height, and weight. 
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may have entered into the determination of the scores 
in various schools. In some schools the girls had en- 
joyed the benefits of a physical education program for 
five days a week from the first grade through the 
senior year in high school. In other schools the pro- 
gram in the elementary schools had been slight or non- 
existent while the high school program consisted of one 
or two days of instruction each week. In some schools 
the tests had been well motivated and the girls had 
been urged to give their best performance while in 
other schools motivation had been inadequate. It was 
possible that in some schools the girls had attained a 
higher level of performance as a result of a complex 
of factors while in other schools a lower level had been 
accepted as satisfactory. It was also evident in some 
instances that the instructions for giving the tests had 
been misunderstood and the tests had not been properly 
performed. Bearing these factors in mind, it seemed 
evident that an average of the scores produced under 
such divergent circumstances would have little practical 
or statistical significance. 


The first step in preparing the tentative standards, 
then, was to scrutinize carefully the mean and standard 
deviation for each test in each school. Certain statistical 
tests for the rejection of doubtful data were rigorously 
applied, and every mean score which appeared doubt- 
ful for any reason was eliminated from further con- 
sideration. The school means which survived these 
tests were then tabulated and an approximately normal 
type of distribution was obtained for each test, al- 
though the range of these mean scores was still large. 


To compute a “national average” based on this wide 
range of scores did not seem defensible to the com- 
mittee. Performance levels based on such a “national 
average” would be far too low for many of the schools 
which had already achieved and surpassed such an 
average performance. Instead it seemed desirable to 
prepare levels of performance which could or should be 
reached as a result of adequate motivation in a well 
planned and well taught program of physical educa- 
tion. Consequently, the tentative scale of performance 
levels was based on the scores made by only the schools 
with superior records. 


For each test the twenty-five schools with the highest 
mean scores were selected. This represented approxi- 
mately the upper one-third of each distribution of 
school means remaining after all doubtful cases had 
been rejected. For each test the twenty-five schools 
chosen represented large and small school systems, 
rural and urban schools, and schools from practically 
all of the major geographic divisions of the country. 
Standards based on such a representative sampling 
should be possible of attainment in all schools if ade- 
quate instruction and motivation are provided. 


The scores for each test from the twenty-five se- 
lected schools were thrown together in one master 
distribution and the master mean and standard devia- 
tion computed. The performance levels were then set 
up using the three-standard deviation T-score table, 
which is familiar to many physical educators as the 
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basis of scoring used in the California achievement 
scales prepared by Frederick W. Cozens and his col- 
laborators. In these tables the mean score is given a 
value of 50; the score which represents three standard 
deviations above the mean is given a value of 100, 
and the score representing three standard deviations 
below the mean is given a value of 0. The tables are 
presented at the end of this paper, and represent tenta- 
tive performance levels in the eight events for high 
school girls. 


interpretation of the Performance Levels 

1. Do the tables presented represent the average 
performance of all high school girls in the United 
States? No. They represent the range of performance 
one may expect to find among high school girls who 
have had adequate or superior instruction, practice, 
and motivation in the skills of physical education. 

A rough approximation of the extent to which these 
levels are at present approximated by the mythical 
“average” high school girl was obtained by taking a 
random sample of 500 girls from the entire 20,021 
girls who took the tests last May. The percentage dis- 
tribution of scale-scores was as follows: 


a 
$3 st s SE 83 
80-89 - 24. 86 20 
70-79 ‘6 24 16 26 S86 20 8 2.4 6 
60-69 124 88 10 34 382 44 488 1.0 
50-50 16.4 148 162 18.2 124 10.0 10.8 4192 86 
40-49 29.0 28.0 11.0 22.0 27.0 31.6 12.4 26.6 34.4 
30-39 20.6 25.8 24.0 39.6 22.2 28.0 36.4 24.4 44.2 
20-29 12.6 146 19.0 90 184 10.0 222 88 11.0 
10-19 52 867.2 2 
0-9 6 2.0 15.4 2.4 6 3.2 7.4 ee 


2. With adequate instruction, practice, and motiva- 
tion should every girl in high school expect to make an 
average score of at least 50? No. For the girls on 
whose performances these tables are based, a score of 
50 or better was achieved by approximately one-half 
of the group for any given test; a score of 67 or bet- 
ter was made by approximately one-sixth of the group; 
and a score of 83 or better was made by only about two 
girls out of each one hundred. It should be empha- 
sized that even in these selected schools not all girls 
were superior performers. Approximately one-sixth 
of the girls made scores as low as 33, while for each 
test approximately two girls out of each 100 made 
scores as low as 17. Such a distribution of scores is 
to be expected since individuals in any group differ 
markedly in their ability in physical performance even 
though all have had instruction, practice, and moti- 
vation. 

3. How should the performance levels be used by 
the teacher? The tests should be administered at the 
beginning of the semester. If the scale score average 
for the school is less than 50 in certain events, addi- 
tional emphasis should be placed on those activities in 
the regular physical education program which relate 
to the type of performance in which the test scores are 
low. For example, if scores for the sit-ups are low, 
additional emphasis should be placed on those activi- 
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ties which help develop abdominal strength. It is no 
suggested that “sit-ups” as such should be made 
major part of the physical education program, although 
they may be used as ome of many general exercise, 
which help develop abdominal strength. Similarly 
if scores in the standing broad jump are low, it js nal 
suggested that the girls spend most of their time prac. 
ticing the broad jump. Rather it is suggested tha 
more emphasis be placed on activities of which ryp. 
ning and jumping are an integral part. In othe 
words, a low school average in any given test does not 
indicate that the test as such should be practiced ex. 
tensively and to the exclusion of all other activities: 
it should indicate only that in the general program 
greater emphasis should be placed on activities which 
serve to develop the particular ability or quality of 
which the test is a partial measure. 


The tests should be administered again at the mid. 
dle or end of the semester. Improvement in the average 
scale scores for each event should give some indication 
of the extent to which the program has been effective 
in improving each type of performance. 


4. How should the performance levels be interpreted 
by the girls as individuals? After the first testing, each 
girl should know her average scale score, indicating her 
general performance level. She should also find her 
scale score for each test so that she may know wherein 
her performance is good and wherein it is poor. She 
should evaluate her performance in relation to that of 
the whole group, recognizing that her performance is 
superior, average, or inferior; but no censure or 
blame should be attached to a low performance if the 
girl has honestly tried to do her best. Each girl should 
be encouraged to start at the level at which she finds 
herself and attempt to improve her performance by 
moving up the scale 5 points or 8 points or 10 points. 
Each girl should be led to a recognition of her own 
physical possibilities and limitations, and should strive 
to improve within the limits set by those possibilities 
and limitations. At the time of the second testing, 
each girl should measure her own success in terms 
only of the number of score points she has improved, 
rather than in terms of her actual score. 


5. Do the tests provide a measure of physical fitness? 
The tests provide a measure of the ability of the girl 
to use her body effectively in a variety of situations. 
This is one aspect of the complex of qualities and 
abilities which, for want of a better term, is called 
“fitness.” The girl who can control her body, who has 
muscular strength to move her body easily, and who 
has learned how to expend her energy economically, is 
better fitted to do whatever job she may have to do. 
The extent to which she improves in these abilities is, 
therefure, one measure of the extent to which she has 
improved her fitness for present and future physical 
work. 


The tests provide no direct measure of physiologic 
functioning of the circulatory, respiratory, digestive, 
excretory, and endocrine systems, all of which obvious- 

(Continued on Page 442) 
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Fitness And How We May Obtain It 


ARTHUR H STEINHAUS, Ph.D., M.P.E. 


Professor of Physiology 
George Williams College 
Chicago, IIlinois 


enough. This requires: . 
1. Freedom from disease and handicapping 
yn of strength, speed, agility, and endurance 
to do easily and successfully the routine duties and 
maximum tasks that the day may bring. 

3, Skill and willingness to perform useful work. 

4. Freedom from worry or undue tension and the 
ability to shift promptly between complete absorption 
and utter relaxation as the requirements and opportun- 
ities of the moment may demand. 

5. A personal philosophy that explains or evaluates 
in some satisfying way, the world as it is perceived. 

6. A feeling of being, with others, a part of an im- 
portant venture and at once important to that venture. 


The attainment of total fitness—fitness for ourselves 
and especially for those who look to us for guidance 
will tax our resources as health educators, as physical 
educators, as leaders of recreation, and finally as teach- 
ers and friends of human beings. 


As Health Educators 

We find that we cannot dodge responsibility for the 
sad record of rejection by selective service. Right now 
90 per cent of the thirteen-year-olds in our classes need 
dental attention. Among 18-25-year-olds this figure is 
72 per cent. Unless about 23 per cent of the youngsters 
in our classes are wearing glasses it is probable that 
some are suffering eyestrain. About 28 per cent have 
bad tonsils, 18 per cent suffer nutritive disorders, and 
4 per cent need special attention for substandard hear- 
ing. The average young adult has from one to two 
defects needing medical or dental attention; but 25 
per cent have never been to a dentist and 18 per cent 
have never been to a physician. 


The gratifying increase in American life expectancy 
is due almost entirely to medical discoveries, to prog- 
ress in sanitary engineering, and to other public health 
measures enforced on us by the law with police powers. 
For these oft-quoted improvements the average citizen 
deserves no credit. Were his water supply not fool- 
proof he would still die of typhoid. Were vaccination 
not forced on him he would still be ravaged by small- 
pox. The death rate due to accident has not changed 
in thirty years. Cancer whose control at present re- 
quires early diagnosis will continue to rise if we can- 


Perce. spells survival. Only total fitness is 
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not be educated to consult a physician on our own. 
Without a constitutional amendment to require chest 
X-rays or to prevent burning the nutritional candle 
at both ends tuberculosis control is handicapped. The 
10 per cent syphilis “shadow on the land” grows 
rapidly to over half length in the early forenoon of 
life and since there can be no law against exposure 
it will continue to contribute its share to the mounting 
number of heart fatalities. One-half of our hospital 
beds are filled with mental cases. Their number con- 
tinues to rise as the growing mind is muddled by irra- 
tionality, scarred in emotional accidents, and singed by 
well-meaning, though misguided amateur parents and 
educators. 


The greatest remaining frontier in American health 
is that of health education. Until we can teach people 
to enjoy health habits that are good for themselves 
and their fellows we stand helpless on this front. 
Wheatley reports that 50 per cent of malnutrition found 
in under-privileged children was due not to poverty 
but to a lack of understanding of child management 
and the attendant faulty eating habits. Accidents would 
be reduced by at least 20 per cent if man could be 
happy without alcohol. He who persuades one hun- 
dred heavy smokers to quit before age thirty may 
credit himself by this one act of education with saving 
the lives of twenty men in the following thirty years. 
Thirty-seven per cent of deaths among heavy smokers 
could thus be postponed until after the age of sixty and 
the incidence of coronary disease reduced eighty per 
cent among men in their forties. 


How can the forces of health education rise to this 
stupendous task of making man’s health habits the 
kind that will save him from destroying himself? The 
following principles and practices seem appropriate. 

1. The’ periodic physical examination must become 
a part of our pattern of life. The health education 
program for individuals and classes should be con- 
ceived in part as a follow-up on the examination and 
its success measured in terms of health improvement. 

2. The most potent “health education” today comes 
from dawn to midnight by radio and newsprint, not 
in the second hour on Tuesday and Thursday. New 
efforts must be made to purify this source. Simul- 
taneously teachers may profit by studying the sales 
methods whose persistence ii high-priced advertising 
time and space proves their effectiveness. 


3. Health instruction must be scientifically based, 
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essential, straight-forward, well-timed, and well-placed. 
This means textbooks written by persons who are at 
home both in the research literature of their subject 
and the thought processes and life habits of their read- 
ers. This means, for instance, sex education and pre- 
paration for marriage in high school and early college, 
while cancer and thrombosis wait awhile. This means 
that the athletic field, the locker room, the home, and 
the community are searched for “teachable moments” 
and cooperation. This means starting a better tooth 
diet for the next generation in the pregnant mothers 
of today and tomorrow. 


4. The student should begin now to use the board 
of health, the neighborhood dentist and physician, the 
local clinic, and other community health agencies with 
whom he will live the remainder of his life. 


5. We must find new ways of associating pleasant 
emotions with wise health conduct and unpleasant ones 
with the wrong way. This is difficult when the in- 
jurious effect of a health practice is far removed in 
time from its cause which is surrounded with tem- 
porary pleasures, real or artificial. 


6. We must find ways to teach persons to think and 
feel without mind-breaking even as we teach them to 
run and jump without leg-breaking. They must be 
equipped with mental “first-aid kits” and with instruc- 
tions for their use on the first appearance of mental 
symptoms. 

7. We must secure the acceptance of responsibility 
for the welfare of the next generation through wise 
mate selection and the control of breeding by the unfit 
insofar as eugenics provides sound guidance. 

8. We must find or create community agencies to 
share our concern for health education. 


9. We need to remind ourselves of the educational 
potential in the personal example of a_ well-liked 
teacher. 


As Physical Educators 

We are convinced of the need for greater physical 
fitness in men who carry the burden of our safety on 
the field of battle and in heavy industry. I would like 
to add a few humbler reasons for physical ability. The 
girl whose shoulders and upper back ache after sitting 
through a day of tedious office or factory work would 
feel better if she had larger muscles in those parts. 
Her “scapula wings” would protrude less and her 
acromia would please more the eye of those who see 
her in evening gown if she had just a bit more muscle 
in these places. Only the law of disuse prevents a 
woman from chinning herself even once. We lack sta- 
tistics on the home accidents that might have been 
prevented had she been able to hold or catch her weight 
when the chair on which she stood tipped from under 
her. A little more strength in shoulder and arms and 
she would not have spilled the hot dish over herself 
or her child. A little better heart would prevent the 
embarrassing breathlessness of the book agent who 
hurries to the office of a third-floor client. A little more 
of strength and endurance assures alertness in the im- 
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portant conference at the close of a strenuous day or 
the ability to enjoy an evening with the family. Hoy 
many dances are ruined because the feet were not 
strong enough to keep from crying in pain. 

Truly strength, speed, agility, and endurance are 
the sine qua non of our daily existence. Although the 
amount of each that is needed varies with the individ. 
ual and his task their development is based on univer. 
sal principles and well established practices. 


The Law of Use and Disuse 

Muscles hypertrophy and grow stronger with use. 
They atrophy with disuse. 

The heart and circulatory system become stronger 
and more efficient in moving blood to active regions 
when repeatedly required to do this. At least in the 
young this is accompanied by an increase in the num- 
ber of capillaries of heart, muscle, and nerve centers. 
Periods of inactivity are marked by regression in 
heart size, in number of capillaries, and in circulatory 
adjustments. 

The lungs grow larger and more elastic in conse- 
quence of hard training. This startling discovery js 
amply verified by experiments on dogs, rabbits, and 
rats. It is a true hyperplasia in which all lung struc- 
tures participate. It also is completely reversible in 
subsequent inactivity. 


The Overload Principle 


An “overload” is any exercise that exceeds in in- 
tensity or duration the demands regularly made on the 
organism. Muscles grow larger and therefore stronger 
only when their pulling power is taxed to the maxi- 
mum. Thus their size is proportional not to the total 
amount of work done but to the amount of work done 
in a unit of time (i. e., intensity). Hence climbing, 
weight-lifting, wrestling, sprint running, push-ups and 
pull-ups are among the excellent muscle builders. And 
if you must play tiddly-winks, play with man-hole 
covers, 

The heart muscle grows larger, stronger, and more 
efficient only when its performing ability is taxed to 
the maximum. This occurs in exercises of long dura- 
tion and accounts for the superior hearts found in 
long-distance runners and swimmers, in six-day bike 
racers, and in cross-country skiers. Efforts of short 
duration, such as weight-lifting, do not sufficiently 
“overload” the heart to stimulate its development. 

The lungs grow larger and: more efficient only in 
response to exercises that tax them to their limit. Dis- 
tance running and other endurance events do this. 


Extension of the Psychologic Limit 
A person’s ultimate performance is limited by the 
physiologic capacity of the organs involved. But usually 
long before this physiologic limit is reached, perform- 
ance is reduced or discontinued. This stopping point 
is the psychologic limit and is conditioned by slight 
aches, respiratory distress, and many mental factors, 
(Continued on Page 456) 
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Physical Fitness Through Health 


Education 
A Wartime Manual for High Schools 


Abstract prepared by 


RUTH E. GROUT. 
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for the Victory Corps’! has recently been re- 

leased from press. This wartime health educa- 
tion manual for high schools was prepared by a com- 
mittee appointed by the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion with the collaboration of the U. S. Army, the U. 
S. Navy, the U. S. Public Health Service, and the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. It is a companion manual to “Physical 
Fitness through Physical Education for the Victory 
Corps’ prepared similarly and now in wide use. 


| ine vi Fitness through Health Education 


A Curriculum Guide 


The manual contains curriculum materials for teach- 
ers and suggestions for administrative action required 
to implement a program of health education. Six im- 
portant factors which contribute to health and fitness 
form the general objectives of the program outlined. 
They are: correction of physical impairments, preven- 
tion and control of disease, better nutrition, prevention 
of accidents and emergency care, daily program plan- 
ning for balanced living, and sound mental attitudes. 
The program also stresses health preparation of stu- 
dents for special wartime services, including military, 
production, and community services. 

In connection with each of the six health objectives, 
and with each of the three major fields of wartime 
service, pertinent information as it relates to high 
school youth in wartime is given. Suggestions for 
action which should provide incentive to students to 
take steps in identifying their own problems and work- 
ing out solutions for them are also given. The mater- 
ials presented are designed as a helpful guide for teach- 


ers of health and as a source of ideas on health instruc- 


tion which can be incorporated in courses in physical 
education, biology, home economics, agriculture, indus- 
trial training, social studies, and other subjects. School 
health committees may also find the materials a useful 


1U. 8. Office of Education, Physical Fitness Through Health 
Education for the Victory Corps, Victory Corps. Series Pam- 
phlet No. 3 (Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1943) 20 cents. 


2U. 8. Office of Education, Physical Fitness Through Phys- 
ical Education for the Victory Corps, Victory Corps Series 
Pamphlet No. 2 (Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1943) 102 pp., 25 cents. 
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tool for isolating health problems and for organizing to 
solve them. 


Correction of Physical Impairments 

Physical impairments are hampering the most effec- 
tive use of manpower in war services. About 25 per 
cent of the eighteen to nineteen year-old boys called up 
for induction are rejected, many because of physical 
defects. The discovery and correction of remediable 
defects now existing among high school students will 
be of lasting benefit to the individuals beside being a 
direct contribution to the war program. The manual 
stresses dental and visual defects since they have the 
highest incidence in the high school age group. 

The school, in cooperation with health agencies, 
should carry on extensive educational programs with 
students and parents and utilize community resources, 
including services and funds, for securing corrections 
for youths whose families cannot provide necessary 
care. Activities are suggested in the manual for stu- 
dent participation in programs for dental corrections 
and for the care and protection of eyes. 


The Prevention and Control of Disease 

War creates conditions conducive to the increase of 
disease. Movements of populations and overcrowding 
in war production areas favor its spread. Physicians 
and nurses are taken into the armed forces and there 
is likely to be a serious drain on hospital accommoda- 
tions and supplies. Four specific diseases are dis- 
cussed in the manual because of their wartime signif- 
icance, especially for the high school age group. They 
are the common cold, tuberculosis, malaria, and small- 
pox. 

The school should educate students regarding known 
facts about the cause, spread, prevention, and control 
of these and other diseases as needsvare indicated local- 
ly, and should participate with health authorities in 
disease-control programs. Student activities suggested 
in the manual include investigation on disease preven- 
tion and control problems in the local community and 
assistance with measures for the control of disease. 


Better Nutrition 
Food is a “weapon of war,” contributing to the max- 
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imum efficiency and personal well-being of everyone— 
in industry, on the home front, and in the armed forces. 
High school students can contribute to their own health 
and efficiency and to that of their families and com- 
munity through participation in a broad nutrition pro- 
gram. 

The school should educate students regarding basic, 
daily food requirements, encourage them to take 
specific steps for improving personal nutritional status, 
and give them opportunity to participate in wartime 
nutrition programs, including the national and home 
food conservation program, group feeding, and school 
lunches. The manual contains many suggestive student 
activities to help schools in this task. 


Prevention of Accidents and Emergency Care 


Accidents aid the Axis. Now, when youths are being 
asked to undertake the most hazardous tasks the world 
has ever known, they must realize that safety is a 
means to an end, the end being to get the job done. 
Doing things expertly means using time, effort, ma- 
chines, and human life to the fullest, not wasting them 
needlessly. 

The school should give attention not only to accident 
problems that are with us in peacetime, but also to 
those which are associated with wartime activities. 
Provision should be made for planned instruction in 
accident prevention, first aid, and home care of the sick. 
In the manual appropriate student activities are sug- 
gested in connection with motor vehicle accidents as 
they relate to wartime conditions, safety in school un- 
der wartime conditions, industrial and farm safety, and 
emergency care. 


Daily Program Planning for Balanced Living 


The war has increased the difficulty of organizing 
time so that one can make a vital contribution and still 
have a reserve of strength and endurance for more 
tasks ahead. Every student should realize that plan- 
ning for efficient use of time is part of the total plan- 
ning for health. Each of the major activities, work, 
eating, recreation, and rest, should be given its due 
proportion of time and none overlooked. 

The school should help each student to work out a 
plan for balanced living, and provide opportunities 
within the school day to make such living possible. 
Activities contained in the manual indicate the part 
which students can play. 


Developing Sound Mental Attitudes 


Both Army officers and mental hygienists recognize 
the importance of mental attitudes for personal fitness 
and for effective war effort. They emphasize the need 
for a widespread “will to win,” the acceptance of war 
as a hard, long job that has to be done, and the abil- 
ities to “remain steady and competent under stress” 
and to adapt one’s attitude toward conditions which 
cannot be changed. With the lowering of the draft age 
the need for developing emotional maturity sufficient 
to meet conditions which young people will encounter 
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in the armed forces and industry becomes increasingly 
apparent. 

The school should provide counseling service which 
will help each student find his place in useful war 
service; help students meet frustrations and grief jp. 
evitable in war; and provide situations in which sty. 
dents must make decisions and assume responsibilities 
as essential steps to growing up quickly. Student actiy. 
ities suggested are directed toward these ends. 


Health Preparation for Air, Land and Sea Services 


According to military officials, the problems inher. 
ent in military life indicate that pre-induction training 
in health and sanitation will be of definite assistance. 
An analysis of the health needs of the armed forces 
indicates this pre-induction training should stress 
problems pertaining to communicable disease, acci- 
dents, mental attitudes, and military hygiene as mani- 
fested at training centers and at the battle front. A 
knowledge of the body, including simple anatomy and 
physiology, with emphasis on those organs especially 
susceptible to disease or injury, is also considered im- 
portant. Many details in regard to such problems will 
wisely await instruction after induction. A degree of 
conditioning now, however, will help create a willing- 
ness to cooperate in the military health program. 

The school has a wartime responsibility for provid- 
ing instruction in these matters. In the manual, activ- 
ities are proposed which will help schools in this im- 
portant task. Weekend field marches and camping trips 
are included in these activities since they provide ex- 
cellent opportunity for the application of principles of 
sanitation and personal conduct required of military 
men. 


Health Preparation for Production Services 

Many high school boys and girls will be working in 
industry or on farms part or full time before the war 
is won. Every student preparing for or participating 
in production services should learn to recognize and 
understand those conditions hazardous to health in the 
occupation for which he is training or which he expects 
to enter. He is more likely to cooperate in control 
measures if he knows the hazards that are involved and 
the steps he can take to prevent or avoid them. In in- 
dustry, these hazards may be associated with use of 
tools, electricity, flying particles, exposure to heat and 
glare, industrial poisons, noise, improper clothing, 
fatigue, and the like. In agriculture, they may be con- 
nected with sanitation, accidents from farm machinery 
and farm animals, and exposure to excessive heat and 
to poisonous plants, snakes, and insects. 

The school, as a part of industrial and agricultural 
training, should help students develop sound health 
and safety attitudes and practices. Instructional activ- 
ities in the manual suggest specific things which schools 
can help students do. 


Health Preparation for Community Services 


High school students will enter a wide range of com- 
(Continued on Page 446) 
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hysical Conditioning Through 
Couple Activities 


By 


GEORGE J. ALTMANN 


Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 


HE expression “physical fitness” appears fre- 

quently in print and conversation today. It is 

usually thought of as a condition which permits 
sustained vigorous physical activity, especially that 
involving the entire body and covering considerable 
dstance. The factors which are of the greatest impor- 
tance in physical fitness include: 

1. Organic vigor, especially of the heart and lungs. 
Best activities for this include those involving move- 
ment of the entire body as in running, jumping, skip- 
ping. 

2. Muscular power and tone, which contribute to 
speed, strength, and stamina. Activities requiring 
near maximum effort of the muscle groups concerned 
are best—as in lifting a weight or overcoming resist- 
ance, or running for a considerable time. 

3. Skill or coordination, the inter-action of nerve 
and muscles leading to smooth, fluent, and efficient 
action. Activities suitable for this purpose are those 
which require control of the body and its parts as mat, 
apparatus, combat, and competitive stunts, and many 
games. 

4. Agility, nimbleness or quick body action, especi- 
ally that involving the legs. Best activities include 
stunts, rope skipping, boxing movements, games and 
races. 

5. Mental attitude, a state of mind favorable to vig- 
orous, concentrated, and sustained action. Activities 
which are enjoyed are most effective in this, usually 
those with a natural, combative, or competitive appeal 


Human Apparatus; Left, Parallel bar, chest stand; Right, Buck, 
head spring. 


Couple Races; Left, Back-to-back —* grasp; Right, Two men on 
a stick. 
Carries; Left, Two-man tandem or chair carry; Right, Three-man 
horizontal carry. 


a 
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as games, stunts, contests, and challenges. 

6. Social urge or pressure, group approval and in- 
terest in the activity leading to more enjoyable and 
vigorous participation. Activities which the group con- 
siders appropriate and enjoys—usually games, contests, 
challenges, races, and the like approved by the group. 

In our efforts to produce physical fitness we have 
been prone to think in terms of spectacular activities 
and situations such as commando activities, obstacle 
courses involving unusual features, forms of hand-to- 
hand combat, and the like. While these are all valu- 
able, many of the common forms and methods used in 
ordinary physical education classes can be easily and 
effectively used often with a near maximum use of 
time, space, and equipment. Among these are various 
forms of couple or partner activities. Strenuousness 
of the activities and therefore their value in physical 
conditioning can be increased by lengthening the pe- 
riod, increasing the number of repetitions, the speed, 
weight, resistance, or the distance covered in the move- 
ment or activity. 

Couple or partner activities when taught in an open- 
column formation and employing the mass or class 
method of instruction, provide a near maximum amount 
of activity in limited space and time even if the group 
is large. A circle formation can also be used to ad- 
vantage with smaller groups. 

Below are classified several forms of couple activi- 
ties with examples under each. The lists are sugges- 
tive rather than complete, but should serve to indicate 
activities which can be used effectively in physical 
education classes in high school and college as well as 
with men in the armed services. The list of references 
(Continued on Page 440) 
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Dr. Neilson Resigns 
i. N. P. Neilson has resigned as Executive Secretary of 
the A.A.H.P.E.R. A copy of his official letter of resigna- 
tion and a copy of a letter of acceptance by President A. H. 
Pritzlaff on behalf of the Board of Directors follow: 
Mr. A. H. Pritzlaff 
Board of Education 
228 North La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Pritzlaff : 

I hereby tender my resignation as Executive Secretary of 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, effective December 15, 1943, in order to become 
Professor of Physical Education and Head of the Department 
of Health and Physical Education at the University of Utah. 
I have enjoyed my work very much these past five years and 
it is with regret that I leave the position of Executive Secre- 
tary. As a life member, please be assured that I shall be happy 
to continue to serve the Association in every way possible. 

Cordially yours, 


N. P. Neilson 
Executive Secretary 


(Signed) 


Dr. N. P. Neilson 

Executive Secretary 

American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 

1201 16th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D. C. 


Dear Dr. Neilson: 


I received your letter of August 24 in which you tender your 
resignation as Executive Secretary of our Association to be- 
come effective December 15, 1943, in order to take over your 
new duties at the University of Utah. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors, it is with regret that 
your resignation is accepted. 

I am indeed sorry that you feel it necessary to leave us and 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 


am sure I speak for the members of the Association when | 
say we have been happy to have you as our executive Officer 
during the past five years and extend to you our very hey 
wishes in your new duties. 
Sincerely yours, 
August H. Pritzlaff 
President 

At the National War Fitness Conference held in Cincinnati 
Ohio, April 13-16, 1943, the Board of Directors took the fol. 
lowing action which was approved by the Representative 
Assembly : 

1. In view of the uncertainties and insecurities of the times 
as generally and widely affecting tenures in employment, it js 
recommended to the Representative Assembly that all em. 
ployees of the American Association for Health, Physical R¢. 
ucation, and Recreation be placed upon a year-to-year basis for 
the duration of the emergency ; 

2. In recognition of faithful, conscientious, and meritorioys 
service rendered by the incumbent, it is recommended that Dr. 
N. P. Neilson, be re-employed, effective September 1, 1943, on 
the above basis; and 

3. In consideration of the possibilities of sudden and unex- 
pected vacancies while times are critical, the Board of Dj. 
rectors shall have compiled a file of potential candidates for the 
position of Executive Secretary and in case of an interim 
vacancy shall hold power from the Representative Assembly to 
employ a replacement, until appointment by the next ensuing 
Representative Assembly shall become possible. 

In order to expedite the filling of the vacancy, persons inter- 
ested in the position of Executive Secretary of the Association 
are asked to send to the President, A. H. Pritzlaff, 228 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois, no later than October 15, 
a statement of their qualifications indicating : 

a. Personal history—age and other personal factors which 
might be considered in the selection of candidates. 

b. Education—degrees. 

c. Experience—health, physical education, and _ recreation. 

d. Evidence of ability to write and speak. 


(Signed) 


The new membership blank. Reverse side is shown on opposite page 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
A DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


heck 
Type or print clear! for 
Are you a member of the National Education As- —— membership must be endorsed by head of major 
epartment. 
sociation? Yes ; No To become a 
member, write Willard E. Givens, 1201 Sixteenth 


Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


(check one) : 


(Type of Membership—See Reserve Side of Blank) 


hip........ 
This is a { Renewal of Membership 


(Head of Major Department) 


(See other side) 
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e. Activity in the Association—including activity in state 
and district associations. 

{. Affiliation with other organizations. 

g. General statement on aptitude for this particular position. 


The President will send copies of the applications received to 
members of the Board of Directors for evaluation and rating. 


A special committee composed of the Past-President, President, 
and President-Elect will review the reports received from the 
Board members, and the name of the highest ranking candi- 
date will be sent to the Board of Directors and to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly for approval. It is anticipated that the new 
Executive Secretary appointed will take office January 1, 1944. 


Membership Promotion 
HE record of total membership in the A.A.H.P.E.R. since 
T 1935 reads as follows (records taken in the month of 
June) : 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 


6479 7501 8,092 8555 8,393 10,231 9,301 8,626 7,853 


These records show that there was a general increase in 
membership until 1940 and since that time there has been a 
consistent decline. The decline in membership, due to obvious 
causes, seriously affects the budget of the Association and hence 
the amount and type of service that can be rendered. 

While the Association has a list of members in the Wash- 
ington office it does not have available lists of workers who 
are good prospects for membership except as these lists are 
made available by district, state, and local associations. It has 
found that a persor}to-person campaign is more effective than 
a mimeographed l@ter campaign and therefore the district, 
state, and local asfociations are in the best position to put 
forth this personalized effort. 

It is suggested that the local, state, district, and national 
associations join hands in a concerted drive to secure new 
members during the months of October and November. The 
Executive Secretary of the National Association will work 
directly with the district and state association presidents in this 
matter according to plans developed by them. The present 
membership lists and other materials will be made available. 

Heretofore, persons have been free to join the Association 
during any month in the year. This policy has multiplied the 
amount of work which must be done in connection with re- 
cording memberships, sending membership cards, maintaining 
files, and addressograph plates, and the sending of expiration 
notices. To meet néw labor shortages and costs, all new mem- 
berships and all rertewals will be entered as of the months of 
October, January, and April with the yearly expirations com- 
ing in September, Hecember, and March. 


To carry out this new practice and in order to make avail- 
able to the chairmen the names of members of the various 
working sections of the Association, the new membership blank 
(reproduced here) has been designed. Membership blanks of 
previous issue should be destroyed. Write to the Washington 
office for copies of the new blank. 

This is our Association. We have a golden opportunity to 
advance our cause. Let us all do everything we can to in- 
crease the membership of our local, state, district, and national 
associations. Cooperative effort and a federation of units into 
a strong national association will permit us to speak with 
power and effect. 


A Letter from Mr. Anderson 


M*® W. G. ANDERSON, our Founder, whose birthday was 
September 9, wrote to the national office as follows: “I 
am well, active, and do not show my entrance into the 84th 


year.” 
The United States Junior Citizens Service Corps 


- ESTABLISHING the Junior Citizens Service Corps, the 
United States Office of Civilian Defense accepts the proffer 
of assistance from young people whose initiative and strength 
will help the total war effort. The Junior Citizens Service 
Corps is a means of Federal recognition of the contribution 
that boys and girls are making to their own communities and 
to the nation. To be eligible for enrollment in the Junior 
Service Corps, a boy or girl under 16 must be a member of a 
group under a qualified adult leader. 

The major emphasis of the Junior Citizens Service Corps is 
on extra-curricular activities, whereas the principal concern of 
the High School Victory Corps is curricular. Pupils in ele- 
mentary schools and junior high schools will be particularly 
interested. For information and printed literature write to 
Junior Citizens Service Corps, Office of Civilian Defense, 
Washington, 25, D. C. 


News About Former Staff Members 


D*® E. D. MITCHELL, former Editor of the Journal and 
The Research Quarterly, is now Lt. Comdr. E. D. 
Mitchell, Physical Training Section, Headquarters, Eighth 
Naval District, Federal Building, New Orleans, Louisiana. Lt. 
Comdr. Mitchell has been in his new post since February of 
this year. 

Betty Noyes, former Assistant Secretary in the Washington 
office, is now a recreational director for the American Red 
Cross with the Able-Bodied Forces in Australia. Those of our 
readers who would like to drop her a note may do so through 
A. R. C., A.P.O. 924, c/o Postmaster, San Francisco. 

Mark Brouwer, former Advertising Manager of the Journal, 
is now Editor of The Reading Hustler, Reading, Michigan. 


YOUR NATIONAL PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION Check the Sections in Which You Wish to be 


—JOIN NOW!— 
Type of Membership Includes 


PROFESSIONAL—Journal and Research Quarterly.................... 
ACTIVE—Journal of Health and Physical Education.................... 
STUDENT—Journal of Health and Physical Education.............. 


Active 
"Dental Health 17.—Municipal Recrea- 
Cost 2.—School Physicians tion 
$5 00 3 —School Nutrition 18.—Private Recreation 
$2.50 4—School Nursing 19.—Industrial Recrea- 


tion 
$1.50 —— Aid and Safety 20.—Park Recreation 


STUDENT PROFESSIONAL—Journal and Research Quarterly..$3.00 21.—School Recreation 


All privileges of professional membership. 


Installment plan—ten annual payments of 


ten dollars each 


22.—College Recreation 


7.—Health Instruction 23.—Institutional Recrea- 


— 8.—Mental Health tion 
$100.00 9.—Public School P. E. 24-Camping & Outing 


10.—Coll. & Univ. P. E. 25_Adm. & Supv. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO RESEARCH QUARTERLY .............-.02.----+- $3.00 for Women 26.—Meas. & Evaluation 
Membership is open to all who are professionally engaged in health, 13.—Dance 27.—Research , 
physical education, and recreation. Other interested persons may become 12.—Private School P.E. 28 Student 
associate members on payment of the regular membership fee. 14:—Women’s Athletics — 29__Prof. & Public 
15.—Men’s Athletics Relationships 


(See other side) 
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16.—Intramural Athletics 


30.—Professional Educ. 
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Priorities for Physical Fitness Equipment and Supplies 
- AN effort to keep agencies directly concerned with the 

promotion of physical fitness informed concerning. priorities 
on certain essential equipment for physical fitness activities 
the Committee on Physical Fitness of the Federal Security 
Agency submits the following: 


The Office of Price Administration has recently lifted its 
restrictions on public purchasing of football, baseball, and track 
shoes, so that they may be purchased as before the war ration- 
ing program began. 

The case of basketball shoes, however, is different. Colleges 
and schools may furnish basketball shoes to their pupils if the 
institutions retain title to the shoes. These shoes may be pur- 
chased from funds derived from student activity fees, athletic 
funds, or other general funds. _ 


Individuals also may purchase basketball shoes provided they 
use ration stamp No. 18, as they would for a pair of street 
shoes. If, after purchasing a pair of basketball shoes with a 
ration stamp, they later urgently need to purchase a pair of 
street shoes and find that there are no shoe ration stamps left 
in the family, they can make application to their local rationing 
board which may give them the permission and authority for 
the needed purchase. 


The following items of indoor and outdoor gymnasium equip- 
ment have been approved for manufacture and purchase by 
schools : 


1. Swimming pool equipment such as ladders, platforms, 
diving board platforms, and fulcrums. 
Climbing poles. 
Climbing ropes. 
Parallel bars. 
Horizontal bars. 
Stall bars. 
Flying and traveling rings. 
Horizontal ladders. 
. Basketball goals. 
10. Volleyball standards. 


A school may order any one of these items directly from the 
manufacturer provided they send a copy of their order to D. 
W. Lando, War Production Board, Jefferson Junior High 
School Building, Washington, D. C. 

With respect to securing all other athletic equipment and 
supplies, probably a general statement of the situation is that 
one can purchase practically anything that is available on the 
shelves of the retailers. Unfortunately, practically everything is 
gone and the shelf stock is exhausted. The situation is the 
result of: 


1. Large-quantity purchases by the armed forces. 

2. Large purchases by local army units or camps near par- 
ticular local communities. 

.3. Restriction by WPB and OPA on use of critical 
materials needed in fabrication of athletic goods. 

4. Transformation of factories formerly manufacturing ath- 
letic equipment and supplies into manufacturers of war ma- 
terials. 

To cope with this situation and realizing the need for tools 
for national physical fitness, the Committee on Physical Fit- 
ness of the Federal Security Agency stimulated the formation 
of a Committee known as the “Temporary Joint Committee on 
Essential Materials for Physical Fitness,” under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Avery Brundage. This Committee has assumed 
responsibility for: 

1. Representing civilian consumer interests. 

2. Being a source of information on consumer needs. 

3. Being a liaison body between various federal critical 
material boards and the consumer. 

In carrying out these responsibilities the Committee: 

Formulated a resolution which was endorsed by twenty-two 
different outstanding national physical education and athletic 
sport agencies. 

Appointed Dr. Frank S. Lloyd to represent the Committee 
on civilian needs for physical fitness material to the War Pro- 
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duction Board at a meeting of this board with the 
Navy on April 26, 1943. 

Submitted estimates of anticipated equipment needs ata 
ilians along with those of the Army and Navy to Mr. DW 
Lando, Chief of the Sporting Goods Section of the Consume. 
Durable Goods Division of the War Production Board, The 
estimates of civilian needs were secured through the ¢ 
tion of the Athletic Institute of America and a number of 4, 
manufacturers of physical fitness equipment and supplies, 

Kept in constant touch with the War Production Board 
through bi-weekly conferences with Mr. D. W. Lando the 
Chief of the Section and his assistant, Mr. Newton Priesth 

The results of these efforts cannot be predicted but it js th 
they will lead to civilians being considered as well a i 
Army and Navy in the allocation of critical materials for the 
manufacture of physical fitness equipment and supplies fo, 
civilian physical fitness programs.—Reported by Harlan ¢ 
Metcalf, Executive Secretary of the Temporary Joint Com. 
mittee on Essential Materials for Physical. Fitness, 


Eastern District «+ 
« Association News 


Connecticut 

The officers for 1943-1944 are as follows: 

President—Caroline M. Doe, East Hartford; Ist Vice. 
President—Gerald B. Grinnell, Farmington; 2nd Vice-Preg- 
dent—Josephine Rogers, Storrs; Secretary—E. Eleanor Smith, 
Shelton; Treasurer—Mrs. Mary Smith, Orange. The state 
Physical Education Association will hold its first fall meeting 
on October 29 in either Bridgeport or New Haven. 


News from the + 
« Therapeutic Section 


By Ellen Kelly, University of Minnesota 


The Workshop in Corrective Physical Education offered at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, under Dr. Josephine 
I. Rathbone presented an unusual opportunity both from the 
standpoint of method and course content. The enrollment was 
much larger than anticipated and totaled fifty-five. Included 
in the group were students from general education, orthopedic 
nurses, administrators, and candidates for the teaching certifi- 
cate in New York State. Small workshop groups, selected ac- 
cording to particular interests and previous training, in- 
vestigated such topics as programs for asthenic individuals, 
work for pre-partem and post-partem cases, programs for 
young people showing psychopathic tendencies, analysis of the 
Kenny method for poliomyelitis. Particularly worth while were 
visits to many of the outstanding hospital clinics available in 
New York City. Lectures on scoliosis were given by Dr. Cobb 
of the Hospital of Special Surgery and by Dr. Von Larcom 
of the New York Orthopedic Hospital. Dr. Hans Crous of 
the Vanderbilt Clinic spoke to the group on Sprains and Joint 
Strains. Dr. Gurevitch of the New York Orthopedic Hospital 
gave an interesting discussion and demonstration of orthopedic 
care of children in casts. Other tours included the Physical 
Therapy Department at Vanderbilt Clinic, the Institute for 
the Crippled and Disabled. Mrs. Fitzgerald of the Association 
for the Aid of Crippled Children talked to the entire group 
in her office about community aspects of the care of crippled 
children. 
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Miss Loraine Frost, formerly of the Department of Physical 


Education for Women at the State University of Towa and 
Chairman of the Therapeutic Section during 1941-42, is forsak- 
ing the field of physical education for that of medicine. The 
rofession as well as the Therapeutic Section are grateful for 
te many contributions which Miss Frost has made to the 
field of therapeutics. Our best wishes go with her in this 
new field. 
 * 


Miss Helen Sue Weaver has been working on the problem 
of corrective physical education in the elementary schools of 
Austin, Texas, for several years. Most particularly has Miss 
Weaver recognized that adequate motivation is the key to 
effective teaching of young children. Miss Weaver has made 
some very pertinent observations upon the results of teaching 
by the direct method, the indirect method, and a combination 
of the two. It is hoped that these observations will be published 
in the near future, if Miss Weaver, who is at present serving 
her country in the SPARS, is able to take time for writing. 


Southwest District + 
Association News 


NEW MEXICO By Mrs. Leo L. Gleaves 

During the summer, two physical fitness institutes were held 
in the state, the first at the University of New Mexico in Albu- 
querque with 61 enrollees, July 30-31; the second at Highlands 
University, Las Vegas, with an enrollment of over 50, August 
10-11. Demonstrations were conducted the first day. Panel 
discussions on the phases of the compulsory physical education 
program which goes into effect this fall in New Mexico were 
held the second day. 

Helen McBurnett, from the physical education department 
of Louisiana State University, has been appointed acting head 
of the Women’s Physical Education Department at New Mex- 
ico State Teachers College, Silver City. 

Jerre Reid, president of the New Mexico Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, has accepted the 
position of Director of Intramural and Physica! Education at 
the New Mexico School of Mines, Socorro. He succeeds Ray 
Dorsett who went to New Mexico A. & M. as coach and ath- 
letic director. Ralph Bowyer has accepted the job of coach 
for Carlsbad High School succeeding Jerre Reid. 


Major George W. Braden of Altadena, California, western 
representative of the National Recreation Association, was in 
Albuquerque recently on his semi-annual tour of member or- 
ganizations. 


Dr. Robert Hughes Parry, medical officer of health, Bristol, 
England, spoke at the annual meeting of the New Mexico 
Public Health Association in Albuquerque. Dr. Frank C. 
Diver, Raton, president of the association, was in charge of 
the sessions. Other speakers of the three-day conference in- 
cluded Dr. John L. Rice, former commissioner of health of 
New York City, Miss Dorothy Deming of the merit system 
staff of the American Public Health Association, and Dr. 
Reginald Atwater. 


A state Parent-Teacher institute, held recently in Albu- 
querque, had as its speaker for a luncheon session Mrs. K. A. 
Yoder, State President of Parent-Teacher Associations. She 
emphasized the need of close attention to the health of youth 
during wartime and the importance of wholesome recreational 
activity in the prevention of delinquency among youth. 

Educators of five southwestern states gathered for a six- 
day meeting in Santa Fe for round-table discussions of educa- 
tional problems among Spanish-speaking groups. The confer- 
ence was sponsored by the Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs aided by the University of New Mexico and 
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New Mexico Highlands University. Health and nutrition 
were two of the principal subjects for discussion. 

Dr. Derrie C. Parmenter of Nashville, Tennessee, began his 
duties as District Health Officer at Albuquerque this month. 

The Border Conference, composed of Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona colleges, will be broken up for the duration, con- 
ference officials disclosed, in the wake of the War Department’s 
decision to ban all soldier-students from inter-collegiate sports. 
Two colleges in the conference hope to play football schedules 
this fall: New Mexico University with a Navy school detach- 
ment, and Flagstaff Arizona Teachers with a Marine school. 

Mary A. Thompson, instructor in physical education at the 
University of New Mexico, has been made Red Cross Water 
Safety Chairman for Bernalillo County. 

Eda Anderson, former physical education instructor at Las 
Cruces high school, has recently finished basic training and is 
awaiting assignment at the 2nd WAC Training Center, Day- 
tona Beach, Florida. 


UTAH By Bernice Moss 

Dr. N. P. Neilson, Executive Secretary of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
will become the Director of the Department of Health and 
Physical Education at the University of Utah on December 
13. Dr. Neilson is a native of Utah and graduated from 
the Utah State Agricultural College before moving io Cali- 
fornia. The physical education teachers in Utah are happy 
he has chosen to return to his native state. Dr. Neilson will 
take the position formerly held by Dr. H. L. Marshall as 
head of the department. Dr. Marshall has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Preventive Medicine in the new four-year medical 
school established recently at the university and will continue 
as Director of the Student Health Service. 


The opening of schools in September confirmed the prediction 
made previously that many high schools would lack trained 
physical education teachers. The shortage is more acutely evi- 
dent in the rural high schools. Both boys’ and girls’ depart- 
ments are suffering from lack of leadership. The situation is 
not as critical as it would have been had not some Utah grad- 
uates returned to take positions in the state. Pete Wilson, B. 
Y. U., 1935, has come to North Summit High School at Coal- 
ville from a high school in Iowa. Kenneth Gardner is at Beaver 
after having taught in Afton, Wyoming. Elmo Brady has ac- 
cepted a position at South Summit at Kamas following two 
years in war industry. Ross Nielsen is at Irving Junior High 
in Holloday following a venture in business. Many married 
girls trained in the field have returned to teaching in order to 
alleviate the critical situation. 


For the second consecutive year, the Utah Education Associ- 
ation will not hold its annual state meeting due to travel and 
housing limitations. The Utah Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation will likewise have to dispense with 
its annual session. In lieu of the annual meeting the officers of 
the association hope to be able to hold regional conferences 
though travel restrictions’ may make these impossible. The 
Executive Committee met recently and worked out a plan to 
hold an election of officers by mail. Lee Simmons, President- 
Elect, will assume his duties as President in the very near 
future. 

Griffith Kimball, physical education instructor at Draper 
Junior High, is conditioning his boys preparatory to the beet- 
topping season. Last year he conducted an excellent condition- 
ing program for six weeks preceding beet vacation and his boys 
topped more beets per capita than any group in the county. 
Griff believes it was due to their superior physical stamina. 

The 1942-43 edition of the annual bulletin, “How We Do It 
In Utah Schools,” has met with enthusiastic response from 
members of the Utah Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. The bulletin was distributed in April and 
contains twenty articles written by Utah physical education 
teachers reporting phases of their programs. The war emphasis 
is ably described in several of these articles. Additional copies 
are available for 25c¢ per copy. 
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CALIFORNIA. . . . . . +. +. + By Margaret King 

Florence E. Weeks, Supervisor of Physical Education for 
Girls, Oakland Public Schools, and president-elect of the San 
Francisco Bay Section of CAHPER, will assume the presi- 
dency of the section for the coming year in the place of Dr. 
Oliver Byrd of Stanford University. Dr. Byrd is to take in- 
tensive study in the field of medicine which will not permit 
time for the duties connected with the Bay Section presidency. 

Through the coordinated efforts of all the agencies concerned 
with youth activities, the Palo Alto municipal recreation de- 
partment this summer presented a program of sports, games, 
hobbies, dramatics, and other types of fun. High on the list of 
attractions was a “junior commando” or obstacle course. 
Special features were tournaments of all kinds, skating parties, 
and outdoor folk dancing. Field days and competitions between 
playgrounds were held. Each playground had its own tourna- 
ments. Play-offs for city championships were held at Rin- 
conada. 

Camp Quito, Palo Alto’s day camp run by the Girl Scout 
council, accommodated many of the girls of Palo Alto during 
the summer months. The camp, situated a mile and a half from 
Palo Alto, was open to any girl who had finished the second 
grade. Camp sessions were held three days a week. Activities 
included nature study, hiking, exploring, archery, games, 
handicraft, dramatics, singing, and other outdoor activities. 
Once a week there was an overnight camping trip. 

A “stay-at-home” program in connection with the city re- 
creation department community activities featured many inter- 
esting and enjoyable things to do for any boy or girl of the 
communities served by the Stanford Area Scout Council. 
Activities presented were archery, swimming, camp fire pro- 
grams, community (scout) circus, a model camping demonstra- 
tion, boating and sailing, and model airplane and glider meet. 

Not all of the activities in the summer recreational program 
had to do with physical prowess. The social events also came 
in for a fair share of attention. Folk dancing for adults was 
held on Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday evenings; on Fri- 
days the junior folk dancing group met. A series of Saturday 
evening dances were also held. In addition, the adult theatre, 
carried on a full program. A new feature of the summer’s 
activities was the establishment of a junior orchestra which 
played for some of the Children’s Theatre presentations. 

Martha Jane Leonard, former physical education instructor 
at the San Leandro High School, left recently for officer’s 
school in Massachusetts where she will take the WAVE in- 
doctrination course. 

Bev Wade, former Supervisor in the Oakland Recreation 
Department, is stationed at Camp Allen, Norfolk, Virginia. 
Howard Holman, who was Assistant. Director, is also sta- 
tioned at Norfolk. Bev edits the camp’s weekly mimeograph 
news sheet and Howard is business manager of the Seabees 
Coverall, another chronicle of events. 

Luell A. Weed, assistant professor of physical education 
for women, Stanford University, has been granted a leave of 
absence for the coming year to act as assistant to the director 
of personnel for the Pacific Area Division of the American 
Red Cross, headquarters for which is in San Francisco. Miss 
Weed left for Washington Sept. 1 to receive basic training. 


The R. Tait McKenzie 


Memorial 


Let us in turn, honor this man who brought such great dis 
tinction to the physical education profession through the jad 


he achieved throughout the world as physical educator artist 
physician, and patron of culture; and let us hold him tonsa 
before the eyes of our young men and women in Schools 
colleges, and allied institutions. : 


Jay B. Nash, 


A MOST readers of the Journal know, the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recres. 
tion has decided to create a perpetual memorial to Dr. R. Tait 
McKenzie. He has brought great honor to our profession and 
we in turn will honor him. In that undertaking we solicit the 
participation of all members of our Association. 

Outstanding in the plans for the R. Tait McKenzie Memor. 
ial is the decision to erect a bronze casting of the Column 0j 
Youth in the N. E. A. building in Washington. This remark. 
able bronze figure will rest on a suitable pedestal bearing an 
appropriate inscription. 

All contributors of $5 or more to the Memorial Fund wif 
be awarded a three-inch bronze medallion of “Joy Of Effort’ 
which is one of the most popular of Dr. McKenzie’s creations. 
It is hoped that most contributors will give $10 or more. Cop- 
tributors of less than $5 will be awarded a print of one of 
the McKenzie creations which is suitable for framing. 

Contributors are requested to mail their subscriptions as 
soon as possible to the Chairman of the Memorial Committee, 
Grover W. Mueller. Address all communications to Grover W. 
Mueller, 504 Administration Building, Board of Education, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

A list of the subscribers to the R. Tait McKenzie Memorial 
Fund will be published in each issue of the Journal. The reader 
is referred to the lists published in the Journals for June and 
September. The following list includes all names of persons 
who have contributed since the September issue of the Journal 
went to press: 


Lady Marjorie Pentland, Guilford, Surrey, England. 
Louis C. Schroeder, Washington, D. C. 

Louise S. Cobb, Berkeley, California. 

Leah J. Gregg, Austin, Texas. 

Helen W. Hazelton, West Lafayette, Indiana. 
Elizabeth Kelley, Claremont, California. 

Alice Schriver, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Joseph Brown, Princeton, New Jersey. 
William V. Krebs, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Anne Schley Duggan, Denton, Texas. 

Don Cash Seaton, Springfield, Illinois. 
Elizabeth Graybeal, Duluth, Minnesota. 
Dorothy S. Ainsworth, Northampton, Mass. 
Helena M. Kees, Highland Park, New Jersey. 
Ruth Elliott, Wellesley, Mass. 
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How We Do lt 


The Choreogram 


EVISED primarily as a visual aid in the learning of 
spatial relationships pertaining to the dance, and group 
dancing in particular, the Choreogram (coined from the 
Greek, meaning “dance”) was soon found to be suitable in 
dramatics, where spatial relationship also presents a teaching 
problem. The function of the Choreogram is to accelerate 
learning and to facilitate the comprehension of floor patterns. 
The usual method in this sort of instruction is auditory 
rather than visual. A ballet group in training is stimulated 
to action by the verbal directions of the leader. Usually, 
abstract concepts for dividing space must first be individually 
and subjectively translated into visual representation before the 
prescribed movement of the group can take place. 

The Choreogram strengthens and supplements the auditory 
stimulus by increasing the number and quality of associations 
in the learning process. Being a physical object, and thereby 
allowing the use of three planes, it is markedly superior to 
the blackboard, which allows the use of only two dimensions. 
Beside attracting attention, arousing curiosity, and imparting 
the desired information dramatically, the Choreogram has the 
added advantage of inviting pupil participation. 

Since it is not as yet commercially available, directions for 
making it will be given here. The instrument has as its base 
a circular disc of wood, which may be about one-half inch 
thick and of an approximate diameter of twenty-four inches. 
This is covered with a circle of bright red linoleum of the 
same size, affixed to the disc with thumb tacks and preferably 
cut by pinking scissors, to avoid raveling. At the center of 
the disc mount a pivot, upon which pivot fasten a square of 
plywood approximately one-quarter inch thick and twelve 
inches square in size, which has been covered with a checker- 
board linoleum of sharply contrasting colors. The finished 
platform represents the stage or floor space. Miniature lead 
figures of the type found in any dime store represent the 
dancers, or actors. The choice of the toy figures should be 
conditioned by the group concerned; i.¢e., nurses or girl figures 
for girls, soldiers or knights for boys, etc. 


The procedure in using the Choreogram is as follows: 

1. Place it on a table. 

2. Have the group gather about the table. 

3. Have the pupils watch you move the figures through their 
various sequences of movements through space. These move- 
ments should be accompanied by verbal explanation on your 
part. 

4. Move the figures through a prescribed sequence of dance 
patterns without verbal explanation. 

5. Repeat, using the auditory stimulus with the visual. (Such 
verbal instructions as are generally employed in giving stage 
directions or dance commands should be used here.) 

6. Assign a figure to each pupil, indicating at the same 
time that the figure is meant to represent him. 

7. Then let each pupil undergo the physical and visual ex- 
perience of moving his figure through the prescribed sequence 
of patterns. 

8. Call the student’s attention to the two points of view 
from which a dance pattern or stage grouping may be con- 
sidered. Call the first position the viewpoint of the actors 
looking out toward the audience. The second position may 
be termed the reverse. 

9. Direct the pupils to begin by moving the figures as though 
they (the pupils) were facing the audience. This will give 
them an experience similar to that which they will undergo 
in the actual performance. 

10. Now, so that they may see the pattern as the audience 
will see it, the platform may be pivoted a half turn and the 
movements of the figures repeated. 
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The principal advantage of the device is that exits and 
entrances, group clusterings and changes may be very easily 
seen. Another advantage is the time-saving element. A 
teacher can move a half-dozen figures on the platform in a 
few seconds, whereas the initial attempt to move a like num- 
ber of human beings through the same pattern on a floor 
space thirty or more times the size would take appreciably 
longer, even if the questions and mistakes of the human group 
were discounted. 

The figures offer no such problem. The pupils, by observ- 
ing the various movements on the platform, can “see them- 
selves as others see them.” It is an advantage for each 
pupil to get a panoramic concept of the group action, as well 
as his own part in it. Moreover, the whole pattern of the 
dance is better seen from the vantage point of looking down, 
just as it is most satisfactory to watch a ballet performance 
from a position in the balcony. The Choreogram gives the 
equivalent of this. 

The Choreogram also gives the pupils the total picture and 
thereby an impression of the unity of the group. In addition 
to this, the device permits the pupil to understand his rela- 
tion to the whole. 

As applied to any staged production where rehearsal time 
may be limited, the Choreogram has even more significance. 
Another advantage lies in its ability to reveal poor groupings. 
Inappropriate balance and other violations in spatial relation- 
ships should be avoided and the Choreogram will aid in de- 
tecting such errors. 

As an improvising device, it has an advantage to the teacher 
who wishes to create or to try out original choreographic 
patterns without resort to an abstract visualization or to the 
use of the human material. In this connection, it will aid a 
producer in cutting down rehearsal time, and the expense of 
training the professional dancer. The time saved here might 
well be used in perfecting the more refined techniques of the 
performance. 

Already successful in working with small groups, the 
Choreogram is based on sound psychological principles. It 
will probably be of greatest assistance as a practical aid to 
teachers of dramatics and to teachers of physical education 
who might be interested in folk dancing of the group type. 


CHARLOTTE LouIs—E GREENE 
North Jersey Training School 
Little Falls, New Jersey 


Flashball 


r AN attempt to devise a game that was more-or less fa- 
miliar for the purpose of conditioning and maintaining 
activity with a minimum of pauses, flashball was developed at 
Oregon State College. Flashball is basically football but 
utilizes portions of rugby, speedball, basketball, and marathon 
running. The game has a few simple rules and provides a 
maximum of sustained effort. It is &daptable to large groups, 
and is easily learned. It provides plenty of action with a 
possibility of developing some fundamental football skills, to- 
gether with the ability to think and react quickly under game 
conditions. 

A trial period of four months has amply demonstrated that 
the game provides the ingredients that serve the purpose for 
which it was designed. It has been tried with spring football 
training, regular gymnasium classes, and an Army Special- 
ized Training Unit. 

General Conditions 

1. Rules are simple. 

2. A minimum of equipment is required. Gym suits and 
football shoes are standard equipment although regular gym 
shoes may be worn where football shoes are not available. 

3. Officiating is easy. In fact, the game may be played 
without an official. 

4. The game is aggressive, develops coordination and team- 
work, and puts a premium on quick thinking and accuracy in 
handling the ball under fire. 

5. Player interest is high. All players are eligible. 

6. No standing around. Every player works on every play. 
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Rules 

1. Nine players on a team. (This number may be varied 
one or two according to the number of men to be handled.) 

2. The ball can be passed in any direction at any time. 
There is no limit on the number of forward passes which may 
be attempted in the same down. 

3. The ball may be run or passed and a down occurs when 
a player is touched with both hands below the waist line. 

4. A team is allowed five downs to make the length of the 
field. 

5. The team loses possession of the bali whenever there is 
an incomplete pass or a fumble except on pass from center ; 
then only loss of down occurs. Loss of ball to opponents at 
the spot where ball touches ground. 

6. No huddle is permitted. (This speeds up the game.) 

7. Screen blocking is permitted and players must keep their 
feet on these blocks. 

8. Goal posts and point after touchdown are eliminated. 

9, Play a fifth down pass the same as punt in football which 
means that the ball can be picked up and advanced by a player 
of the team on defense. 

10. All other conditions to be covered by regular football 
rules. 

James A. CARR 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 


Live Handballs from Dead Ones 


| gw difficulty of obtaining handballs with an adequate live- 
liness has increased to a very considerable extent during 
the past months. At the suggestion of Dr. J. F. Bovard, of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, a method involving 
the increase of the gas pressure in the old balls has been used 
with a considerable degree of success. 

Handball specifications call for a 62- to 65-inch bounce from 
a 100-inch drop at 68° F. When the bounce of a handball 
drops below 50 per cent, its response is that of a dead ball 
to the least critical of handball players. Examination of num- 
erous handballs showed that most of the balls available were 
much below the 62 per cent bounce specification. Even balls 
which had not been previously used frequently showed less 
than a 50 per cent bounce. This deterioration was undoubtedly 
due to the fact that the balls had been held in storage too long. 

The correction of the difficulty has been accomplished in the 
following manner. A small hypodermic syringe is filled to the 
1 cubic centimeter mark with rubber cement fluid. If the bore 
of the needle is so small that it is difficult to force the rubber 
cement through it, the latter may be thinned by dilution with a 
little light petroleum solvent. A hypodermic needle, size #20 
to #22, is then fastened to the head of the syringe, and the 
needle is pressed through the wall of the handball at a con- 
siderable angle from the»perpendicular to the surface. Hold- 
ing the ball so that the needle enters on the underside, the rub- 
ber cement is then forced into the ball. Leaving the needle in 
place in the ball, the base of the needle is connected to a cylin- 
der carrying 35 to 40 pounds per square inch of air pressure 
by means of a short piece of rubber pressure tubing. The latter 
is wired to secure gas tight joints at the needle and the outlet 
to the cylinder. The valve of the cylinder is then opened and 
a minute or two allowed to elapse for the pressure in the 
ball and the cylinder to reach equilibrium. 

The ball is now pulled from the needle and while held firmly 
in the hand, with the needle hole down, is pounded vigorously 
on a table top with half a dozen blows. It should then be im- 
mersed in water at once to test for leaks with further pound- 
ing if any bubbles appear. Only in very rare cases has it been 
impossible to stop all leaks by this method. 

The syringe and needle should be cleaned by squirting light 
petroleum solvent and then stored in a wide-mouth bottle in the 
‘same liquid. Any petroleum liquid of the kerosene fraction or 
lighter will do. Carbon tetrachloride is unsatisfactory though 
petroleum dry cleaning solvents are acceptable. 

The ball should then be tested for bounce. This treatment 
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will usually bring a ball with a 47 per cent or more bounce m 
to the 62 per cent minimum specification. Of course, if the 
rubber has deteriorated to too great an extent, no amount of 
pressure will bring it to new ball specifications. At {o 
pounds gauge pressure the balls show a tendency to swell and 
pressures above this may cause the ball to split in active play 
This is readily understood in view of the fact that new balls 
are prepared with a pressure of about 22 pounds to the 
square inch. 

The balls gradually lose pressure and liveliness as is shown 
by the following: Ball A with less than a 50 per cent bounce 
was repressured to a 68 per cent bounce; on the next day it 
was still 68 per cent; the third day, 64 per cent; the fourth 
day, after being played with, it had a 64 per cent bounce; the 
fifth day, a 64 per cent bounce; the eighth day, a 59 per cent 
bounce; the fourteenth day, a 58 per cent bounce; and on the 
sixteenth day the ball had a 57 per cent bounce. Ball B was 
repressured from less than a 50 per cent bounce to a 66 per 
cent bounce; the second day it had a 62 per cent bounce; the 
third day, a 60 per cent bounce, the fourth day, 59 per cent; the 
fifth day, a 58 per cent bounce; the eighth day, a 58 per cent 
bounce; the fourteenth day, a 56 per cent bounce; and the 
sixteenth day, a 56 per cent bounce. Apparently such deterior- 
ation is characteristic of new balls as well as those which have 
been used. The new ones probably lose pressure and hence 
liveliness at a slower rate as their initial pressure is lower. 

Certain users of the repressured balls have reported that 
the balls have a tendency to show an erratic bounce, but such 
criticisms have been rare. The repressured balls have been 
used at University of California at Los Angeles for over a 
year now, and most of the players are enthusiastic at the re- 
sults of this method of revitalizing handballs. 

The writers had played amateur handball for a number of 
years but had not had occasion to look up specifications for 
bounce until the possibilities of repressuring were investigated. 
Our experience indicates that by the time handballs reach the 
average amateur player they have already deteriorated to near 
the 50 per cent bounce stage. We feel that we had never 
really known a lively ball which met tournament specifications 
until we used these repressured balls. 

Comparison of balls filled with nitrogen, hydrogen, carbon 
dioxide, and oxygen was made with the hope that certain of 
the gases would maintain the ball with adequate liveliness over 
a longer period of time than the others. It was found that the 
differences in the rate of loss of bounce were so slight that 
no definite conclusions could be drawn. It would seem that 
gases with a low chemical activity towards rubber and high 
density would be best for the purpose since balls filled with 
such a gas should retain their pressure for a longer time. On 
this basis the rare gas, krypton, should be ideal for the pur- 
pose. 

Tennis balls which had lost their resiliency because of age 
or which were dead because they were made of reclaimed 
rubber responded very favorably to the pressure treatment. 
Twenty-five pounds gauge pressure was found more suitable 
for the tennis balls than the forty pounds pressure used if 
the handballs. However, tennis balls which have been used 
enough so that the fuzz is worn off are not worth the trouble 
necessary to restore their liveliness. 

Hosmer W. Stone and Eucene L. COoLicHMAN 
University of California at Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 24, California 
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It May Interest You 
to Know--- 


EXTON, Health Consultant in the Washing- 
Me: wae ak the Association, was in the field the week of 
September 6. On Tuesday, September 7, she spoke at the Old 
Main High School Auditorium, Sunbury, Pa., on the topic, 
“Yardsticks of Health Education in Wartime.” On Wednes- 
day, September 8, she met with school board members in re- 
gard to the employment of a health educator, and on Thursday, 
September 9, she was in Philadelphia conferring with members 
of the Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Association and other 
agencies. 
¢ « 
N Friday, October 1, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa., 
held a conference on education in the auditorium of the 
Beaver Memorial Methodist Church. The general theme was 


“Latin American Education.” 
* * * 


DUCATION for “Victory” will be the general theme for 

the twenty-third annual observance of American Educa- 
tion Week, November 7-13, 1943. The Kindergarten-Primary, 
Elementary, Junior High School, and Senior High School 
manuals are available as aids in promoting American Educa- 
tion Week for 15c a copy with discounts on quantities. The 
National Education Association has again developed a movie 
trailer showing what the schools are doing to win the war and 
prepare for the peace. This film may be ordered for $7.50 2 
copy from the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, NW., Washington 6, D. C. You can help by doing the 
following three things in connection with your observance of 
American Education Week. Send to NEA Headquarters a 
brief account of your observance, photos of activities in con- 
nection with your observance, and a report of the number of 
parents and citizens who yisit your schools during the ob- 
servance. 

* * * 


T= American Humane Education Society announces its 
new annual contest for the most outstanding contribution 
to humane education. Each year the Society will award a gold 
key and $200.00 in cash or War Bonds. Entries may include 
projects on a humane theme, humane plays or stories, original 
methods of teaching humane education, or theses on humane 
education. This year’s contest closes April 30, 1944. All those 
wishing to enter are urged to write to the National Humane 
Key Committee, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., for 
further information. 


5 rey Navy announces that a new seaboot has been developed 
by the United States Rubber Company. It provides warmth 
and waterproof protection and will help protect men on watch 
on slippery decks of submarines. 

* * * 


PIATIONAL Hearing Week will be observed October 24-30 

throughout the United States and Canada, sponsored by 

the American Society for the Hard of Hearing, Washington, 

D. C., and its 121 chapters. The purpose of the week is to 

emphasize the value of hearing and the means of conserving it. 
* * 


URDUE University’s new Industrial Recreation Section 
announces its first “Industrial Recreation Clinic” for October 
25-30. Dr. Floyd R. Eastwood, Professor of Industrial Rec- 
reation, who heads the new section will direct the clinic which 
will offer training in leadership, organization, activities, fi- 
nance, and other techniques that promote successful programs. 
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E National Association for Nursery Education will hold 

its tenth Biennial Meeting in Boston, Mass., October 22-25, 

with headquarters at the Hotel Statler. This will be a work 

study conference on “The Community Serves the Child in 
War and Peace.” 


Dental Fitness 
(Continued from Page 412) 


graduation. Why seniors, and why before graduation? 
Because, in the first place, the majority of these 17-, 
18-, and 19-year-old youths will walk straight from 
high school into the Army or Navy, the girls into 
various auxiliary services or home-front war work; 
secondly, because the achievement of dental fitness is 
obviously a duty that each individual owes to himself 
and to his country. It is not something that can con- 
scientiously be put off until it must be taken care of 
by the already overworked Army or Navy dentists. 

The High School Victory Corps is an unprecedented 
stimulus for high school students to obtain needed den- 
tal care. The Victory Corps emphasizes physical fit- 
ness, and the physical fitness program begins with the 
correction of remediable defects. All students are eager 
to do all they can for victory. Teachers trained in 
the psychology of adolescence should encounter no 
great difficulty in promoting the ideal of physical fit- 
ness by convincing students that this aspect of the 
program is just as much a patriotic duty as collect- 
ing scrap, working in a victory garden, or aiding the 
Red Cross or the U. S. O. 

Because of the present serious shortage of physical 
education teachers, some aspects of the physical fitness 
program are difficult or impossible for understaffed 
high schools to carry out. But no school needs special 
equipment or specially trained instructors in order to 
promote the dental health phase of the program. 

Complete dental corrections for every high school 
senior before graduation is an aim that can be achieved 
if everyone concerned will do his part. Dentists are 
working harder and longer at present than ever be- 
fore, because so many members of their profession are 
in the services. The dentists, however, are well aware 
that high school seniors who will graduate next spring 
need “dental prehabilitation.” Most civilian dentists 
are willing to place high school seniors ahead of other 
persons in making appointments, because the dentists 
realize how important to the national welfare is the 
dental health of young people who will soon become a 
part of the war machine. Educational administrators 
can greatly ease the dentists’ burden by allowing stu- 
dents, particularly seniors, to make appointments for 
school hours. This permission will also come as a 
boon to many students who work after school. 


HE fact that many students have part-time em- 
ployment simplifies one aspect of the dental health 
problem that was previously a “head-ache” in some 
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communities—that is, the financial angle. Few high 
school students now have any difficulty in finding jobs. 
They can easily earn the money to pay for their own 
dental treatments. 

We may sum up briefly, then, the responsibilities 
confronting each person concerned with the promotion 
of dental fitness for high school seniors: 

Teachers have the fundamental task of presenting 
dental health needs to students so effectively that the 
students will be eager to obtain needed dental cor- 
rections. 

Administrators can make things easier for both stu- 
dents and dentists by allowing students to make dental 
appointments during school hours if necessary. 


Parents can help by insisting that their high school 
youngsters obtain dental care, and by either providing 
the money for such care or encouraging the young 
people to earn it. 


Students can do their part by going promptly and 
willingly to the dentist and continuing their visits as 
long and as often as the dentist thinks necessary. 


Dentists, the key men of the whole program, can 
make it practical and successful by granting priority 
on their waiting lists to high school seniors, especially 
those expecting to join the armed forces in the near 
future. 


Couple Activities 
(Continued from Page 431) 


is highly selective; many more can be found in the 
books mentioned. 
Classification 

Combat and Wrestling Stunts—Hand-tug of war 
with variations as one-hand tug of war, one-foot hop- 
ping tug of war, and backward tug of war; head rush 
with variations as shoulder shove, back-to-back shove, 
side shove; thurider clap; one-hand wrestle; double- 
hand wrestle; wrestler-hold wrestle; Indian wrestle; 
club pull (poison); bear fight; rooster fight; island 
fight; cane tussle; stick twister; cane wrestle. 

Companion Mat Stunts—Leap frog (men jumping 
alternately) ; double spring seat; mount to seat on 
shoulders ; mount to stand on shoulders; two or three 
man thigh stand (Planchette) ; hand stand to seat on 
shoulders ; wheelbarrow ; caterpillar walk ; camel walk ; 
elephant walk; double sideward roll; handspring from 
knees; waist-hang whirl; shoulder throw backwards. 

Resistive Exercises——Face to face with two-hand 
push from chest; one- or two-arm pull; arm spread 
and close (moving arms inward and outward) ; front 
to rear (both men facing same direction) arm bend; 
arm push down; arm raise and lower sideward. 


Supine Position—One man lying face upward; knee 


‘ bend and straighten; knee spread and close; ankle 


bend and straighten; leg spread and close. 


Human Apparatus Exercises.— Buck exercises; 
straddle vault; squat vault; scissor vault ; head spring ; 


“dive and roll. 


Parallel bar exercises: hip pull up: 
arm bending (chinning) in hang lying; support: tum 
over from support; chest stand; knee hang. 

Rope skipping—Men face to face, or side by side 
hopping, skipping, or jumping in or from place, 

Couple Races——Also may be used as relay races. 
grasping one hand or locking one elbow; graspi : 
two hands or locking both elbows, back to back: tan. 
dem (hands on shoulders or hips of man in front). 
three-legged race; centipede, elephant, camel, hory 
and rider; two men riding stick. 

Boxing Exercises—Chiefly as instruction with 
without gloves; leads, parries, counters, meets, whirls 
footwork as advance, retreat, sidestep. 


Carries—Arm carry; sack-of-meal carry; horse. 
back carry; fireman’s carry; standing carry or assist. 
Two-man carries as standing carry or assist; two-man 
tandem or chair carry, with or without chair; three. 
man horizontal carry. sé 


SELECTED REFERENCES 


Mason & Mitchell, Active Games & Contests, A. S. Barnes, 
New York, New York. 


Rodgers, Martin, A Handbook of Stunts, Macmillan Co, 


‘New York, New York. 


McClow, L. L., Tumbling Illustrated, A. S. Barnes & Co, 
New York, New York. 


American Red Cross, First-Aid Text Book, The Blakiston 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jacomb, Wm. J., Boxing for Beginners, Lea & Febiger, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Haislet, E. L., Boxing, A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, 
New York. 
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Youth and the Future 


(Continued from Page 407) 


up leaving youths to the temptations of the world. 
Many have fallen into the path of crime, not from any 
desire on their part but from a lack of parental and 
social supervision. If we do not attack the problem 
now, America will face an era of hardened criminals. 
The democracy we are now sacrificing lives to pre- 
serve will be dealt a telling blow. The home, the 
church, and the school must be even more closely co- 
ordinated to meet this problem. Never before were 
the tasks so important nor the opportunities so great 
for the remedying of such a grave situation. 

Lack of proper home training has been found to 
be the cause for the failure of many young boys and 
girls. The greatest achievement any man or womaf 
can make is to succeed in becoming a good parent 
This is a tremendous task the duties of which cannot 
be forsaken for a single moment. If in the shadow of 
life one can pause and honestly state, “I have been 
good parent,” he has then contributed to future gem 
erations an endowment which all the ravages of time 
cannot efface. 


. life of every boy and girl demands individual 


attention from infancy until he reaches the age @ 
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mature judgment. This attention can best be given 
through the parents in a religious home. Too often in 
adult life there is a tendency to overlook the influences 
which our own homes have had upon the formation of 
our great nation. The home is where we receive our 
primary training and instruction; there the first re- 
straints are placed on our conduct and we learn to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong. The child looks to 
the father and mother not only as his teachers and 
guardians but also as his guiding counselors. If the 
parent does not fulfill this duty or if the home is torn 
by the disintegrating factors of war, the child must 
turn to others. Too often the immature adolescent fol- 
lows the tutelage of individuals of low morals. I have 
seen many instances where youths have adopted crim- 
inals as their idols solely because they knew no other 
course to take. 

Those who are left at home have greater responsi- 
bilities to see that the younger brothers and sisters are 
guided and counseled in the right way of life. The 
task of those who remain becomes greater and there 
must be renewed effort upon the part of parents in 
properly supervising their children. 

Religion in the home is necessary for good living. 
The church is the cornerstone of every community. Its 
guiding influence directs the thought and actions of all 
with whom it comes in contact. In the church the 
youngster learns more of those truths which he first 
realized at the knee of his mother or father. There he 
receives the teachings which will regulate his conduct 
through life. In the quest for material wealth there 
has been a tendency to forget the church and religion. 

The school has an essential part to play in afford- 
ing to all young people a proper insight into formalized 
education and the directing of overabundant energies 
in proper channels. At school the young person learns 
more of the fundamental principle which he first real- 
ized in the home—cooperation and ability to work with 
others. If the school does not provide these factors or 
if theorists have undermined its fundamental duties and 
have instituted teachings which have tended to revolu- 
tionize the thought of the child and tend to turn him 
away from the home and church, then those schools 
have failed in their duty. It is the duty of every in- 
dividual in the United States to see that the young 
people of his community are receiving the proper teach- 
ing in those things which are so necessary to equip 
them for the battle of life. 


HE problem of child delinquency can be met before 
it presents an insurmountable obstacle. Primarily 
this duty is upon the individual. Individually and 
collectively it falls upon the home, the church, and the 
school. These three must work together and furnish 
to the young people, rich or poor, all of the benefits 
and the teachings of good, wholesome life. 
The school serves our teen-age people long hours of 
each day. Extracurricular activities at school, youth 


organizations, and recreational facilities serve to fill the | 


after-school idle hours of the young people and during 


vacations. Each town, school, and all patriotic cig. 
zens should lend every effort now to afford the you 

citizens of the community wholesome guidance through 
better recreational opportunities, closer and friendlier 
guidance, and more understanding companionship, »« 


Performance Levels 
(Continued from Page 426) 


ly contribute to this total complex called “fitness.” ]f 
is believed, however, that activities which will cop. 
tribute to the development of the qualities measured by 
the tests will also have a desirable effect on the several 
physiologic systems for girls who are organically sound, 
To the extent to which this statement is true, then, im- 
provement in the test scores may be considered to in- 
dicate improvement in physiologic functioning. 

The Research Committee wishes to emphasize the 
fact that the degree of “fitness” attainable through ex- 
ercise or any other means varies with the individual. It 
is not desirable to urge all girls to try to reach some 
one set standard of performance in any type of ac- 
tivity, no matter how beneficial that activity may be. 
Each girl has her own individual abilities and consti- 
tution which set the ceilings for her own performances, 
It is part of the educational process for each girl to 
recognize the existence of her own ceilings as she con- 
stantly strives to improve her performance within her 
own limitations. 

For these reasons the Research Committee believes 
that the most worth-while contribution these Perform- 
ance Levels can*make to the “fitness” of high school 
girls is, first, to help them evaluate their own per- 
formances, and, second, to provide them with a mea- 
suring stick against which to evaluate their own im- 
provement. If these Performance Levels motivate the 
high school girls of this country to try to improve their 
performance in activities requiring skill, coordination, 
strength, agility, and endurance, then they will have 
served the purpose of helping to improve the general 
“fitness” of those girls for wartime and peacetime 
service. 

6. Are the present Performance Levels fixed and 
unalterable standards? No. They are tentative stand- 
ards only. They will be validated and modified by the 
experience of the high school teachers and the high 
school girls who use them. It is the hope of the 


Research Committee that each teacher who uses the’ 


Levels during the coming school year will make copies 
of her records and send them to the Chairman of the 
Committee.* From these records it will be possible 
to modify the Levels and adapt them to fit the expefi- 
ence of those using them. From these records also, 
it will be possible to determine the amount of improve 
ment which can be expected in one semester from 1 
dividuals who start at the various levels of the scale 
for each type of activity. It is the sincere hope of the 

* Blanks for this purpose may be secured from Dr. Eleano 


Metheny, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
California. 
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“MENSTRUAL Teaching 

Tene = Manual 

t’ = 16 pages, with 

e many illustra- 

| tions. .. practi- 

- cal diagrams. 

- 

0 

Printed in full 

color. Actual 

‘f size: 25 x 22 

inches. 

e 

ir Free to Teachers—This New Teaching Manual tical charts de- 

1, ° ° signed for classroom use. They interpret 

e Pp lus Jumbo Size Charts Illustr ating the subject in simple, graphic terms that 

| Menstrual Physiology for Classroom Use — menstrual physiology easy for your 

students to grasp. 

7 At last! Just what teachers ordered! A teachers describing useful instruction You may have these helpful charts and 
manual that simplifies menstrual instruc- methods. the manual “This Is Why”—without 

d tion . . . together with visual aids that help Written by an expert in the educational _ charge. In addition, you’ll want copies of 

\. you clearly to understand and present field, “This Is Why” is modern and au- the free booklet, ‘As One Girl To Another,” 

Y the physiological facts. thoritative . . . thoroughly checked with to distribute among your classes. This in- 

h “What happens, and how does it hap- _ practising educators. It’s a pioneer service, _ teresting handbook of do’s and don’t’s 

: pen?”—your girls want to know. This new _—invaluable to teachers, none of whom augments your menstrual instruction in 

‘ could obtain such material without ex- 


teaching manual, ‘This Is Why,” gives 
you the answers to questions they ask. 
Clarifies technical points in your own 
mind . . . enables you to review them 
quickly. Also, it includes suggestions from 


haustive personal research. 

And you'll appreciate the Menstrual 
Physiology charts that supplement the 
manual. 25x22 inches in size, these prac- 


a girl’s own language. On the coupon, 
check the number you'll need. You'll re- 
ceive them by return mail, along with 
charts and manual—free. Complimeuts of 
the makers of Kotex Sanitary Napkins. 


m TEACHING AIDS ON MENSTRUAL EDUCATION | 
ORDER ALL THREE! JAS coupon to P. O. Box 3434, Dept. JE-10, Chicago 54, Ill. | 
| Please send me, with the compliments of Kotex | : 
"AS ONE GIRL TO ANOTHER” gives your girls | 0 a copy of the new 16-page teaching manual “This is Why” together | t 
corsect information shout whet to do and | with jumbo Menstrual Physiology Charts for classroom use. | ; 
not to do on “difficult” days. Advises them — copies of the bright booklet, “As One Girl to Another” to | 
about bathing, dancing, swimming, sports, | distribute to my girls. * 
booklet tells all they need to know—the | | : 
way gitls talk. Get your copies.now for | Addren | 
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Committee that the teachers who use the Performance 
Levels will be sufficiently interested to provide this in- 
formation which will make it possible to improve the 
validity and usefulness of the Physical Performance 
Levels for high school girls. 


DIRECTIONS FOR GIVING TESTS 


1. Administer the tests only to girls who have been approved 
for strenuous exercise by the health examining agency in the 
school. Girls restricted in activity for any reason (heart, 
post-operative, hernia, recent illness, structural defects) should 
not be permitted to take the tests. 

2. Do not permit any girl to take the tests during her 
menstrual period. 


3. Tests should be explained, demonstrated, and practiced 
during at least one class period prior to the testing. During 
the practice period, stress form rather than maximum per- 
formance. 


4. If all tests are to be given in two class periods, the fol- 
lowing grouping is recommended: 
First day: 
* Push-ups 
Standing broad jump 
* Sit-ups 
* 10-sec. squat thrust 
Second day: 
Pull-ups (or straddle pull-up) 
Potato race 
Basketball throw for distance 
* 30-sec. squat thrust 


General Body Coordination 


1. Standing Broad Jump: Use outdoor jumping pit if avail- 
able. If jumping indoors, use mats laid end to end. Time 
will be saved in outdoor jumping if numbered markers are set 
up at intervals of one foot along the side of the pit, and in 
indoor jumping, if parallel lines are marked across mats at an 
interval of one foot, numbering them 0, 1, 2, etc. 

The jumper stands with toes on 0 line and jumps forward 
from both feet as far as possible to a landing on both feet. 
In preparing to jump, the girl may rock back and forth but 
may not lift either foot clear of the ground. Both jump and 
landing must be made with both feet. 

Distance is measured from 0 line to back of heel print 
nearest starting line (or to print made by buttocks if girl 
loses balance and sits back). Three trials are given and the 
best is recorded. Score: Length of jump in feet and inches. 

2. Basketball Throw: Mark parallel lines on the floor at 
intervals of five feet. Number the lines 0, 5, 10, 15, etc. It 
may save time to have the zones numbered from both ends of 
the floor so the ball may be thrown alternately from either 
end and so avoid the necessity of returning the ball so far 
between throws. 

The thrower stands one step behind the 0 line. She throws 
the ball (an official basketball, properly inflated) as far as 
possible, using any type of one- or two-hand throw (preferably 
a one-hand over-arm, side-arm, or hook to get distance). She 
may take one step forward as she throws. Both feet must 
remain behind the starting line until the ball has left her 
hands. 

Two observers should be stationed at about the distance the 
girl has thrown in practice. As the ball strikes the floor, the 
observers move quickly to stand on the spot where the 
ball hit and to note in which zone it landed and whether it is 
one foot, two feet, three feet, or four feet past the zone line. 
Three trials are given and the best is recorded. Score: Length 
of the throw in feet the ball traveled in the air. 

3. Potato Race: Draw two lines on the floor thirty feet 


apart. Two small blocks of wood (approximately two inches 


*Partner formation. One girl takes tests while partner 
counts number of exercises completed. Then they exchange 
positions, second girl taking test and first girl counting. 


by two inches by four inches) are placed just beyond the seg 
ond line. 

The runner stands behind the first line. On the signal “Are 
you ready?” (pause) “Go!”, she runs to the second line, Dicks 
up one block of wood, runs back to the first line and places 
(not throws) the block behind the line; she then runs back tp 
the second line, picks up the second block of wood and runs 
back to the first line, finishing as she crosses the line with the 
block in her hand. Two trials are given and the best one js 
recorded. Time will be saved by having girls start alternately 
from the first and second lines as this makes it unnecessary 
to move the blocks between runners. Score: Time in second 
and fifths from the starting signal until she crosses the line on 
her second round trip. 


Arm- and Shoulder-Girdle. Strength 


1. Push-ups: Lie face down on the floor with body straigiy 
and legs together. Bend the knees to a right angle and. place 
the hands on the floor at shoulder level. Push up to a position 
in which the arms are straight and the weight is supported 
entirely on the hands and knees. The body must be in , 
straight line from head to knees; do not bend hips or round 
or hollow the back. Next, bend the arms until the ches 
touches the floor. Do not permit legs or waist to touch. The 
weight continues to be supported by the arms and knees. Re. 
peat as many times as possible. Score: The number of time 
body is pushed up. (See illustration on page 16, Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, January, 1943.) 

2. Pull-ups: Place horizontal bar or one arm of parallel 
bars or any securely supported rod three feet six inches from 
the floor. Grasp bar with both hands, palms upward. Bend 
arms and move close to bar; at the same time bend knees and 
walk feet under the bar until the body is in a straight line 
from knees to shoulders. Extend arms fully, bend the knees 
to a right angle and keep the feet on the floor. The body 
should now be in a straight line from shoulder to knees and 
parallel to the floor. The weight is supported by the hands 
and feet. From this starting position pull up with arms until 
chest. touches bar. The body should move from the knees, Do 
not bend at the hips or round or hollow the back. Return wo 
extended arm position. Repeat as many times as possible, 
Score: The number of times the body is pulled up to chest-bar 
position. (See illustration page 17, Journal of Health and 
Physical Education, January, 1°43.) If it is not possible to 
secure a bar, the Straddle Pull-up may be substituted for the 
Pull-up. 

Alternate 2. Straddle Pull-up: Partner formation, with 
partners of approximately the same height. Girl to be tested 
lies on her back with body and legs straight and arms up 
stretched. Partner stands astride subject, facing subject, and 
places feet at about the level of the subject’s waist. Partner 
stands erect with arms hanging down. Subject and partner 
hook or grasp fingers with subject’s palms toward her face 
Subject keeps heels on the floor and pulls up with arms until 
chest contacts firmly insides of partner’s thighs. The body 
should be straight from heels to shoulders. Return to the 
starting position. Repeat as many times as possible. This 
exercise should be continuous. The subject should not relax 
and rest on the floor between pull-ups. Score: The number 
of times the body is pulled up to chest-thigh position. (Se 
illustration page 17, Journal of Health and Physical Eduwca- 
tion, January, 1943.) 


Abdominal Strength 


Sit-ups: Lie on back, feet separated two feet to two and 
one-half feet, legs straight. Place hands on back of neck with 
finger tips touching; rest elbows on the floor. A _ partner 
places hands on ankles and holds heels in contact with the 
floor during the exercise. Sit up to vertical position, tum 
trunk to left and touch right elbow to left knee. The finget 
tips of both hands must remain in contact behind the neck 
throughout the exercise but the back may be rounded and the 
head and elbows brought forward in sitting up and in touch 
ing the knee. Both knees must be kept straight at all tims 
Return to lying position, elbows on the floor. Then sit 
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ouching left elbow to right knee. Repeat, alternating sides. 
Soe: Number of times the girl raises herself from a lying 


to a sitting position. 
Endurance 


Squat-thrust: Beginning from ‘standing position, (1) take 
deep knee bend placing hands on floor in front of feet in 
aquat-rest position; (2) jump legs backward to front leaning 
rest position, that is, with the body resting on hands and toes. 
The back should not be allowed to sag or hollow, nor should 
the hips be struck up above the line of the back; (3) return 
to squat-rest position ; (4) stand erect, head up. Repeat as 
many times as possible in the time allowed. Score: Number 
of complete exercises plus extra quarter movements made in 
time limit. This exercise is used two different times, the first 
for 10 seconds and the second for 30 seconds. In the latter 
test it will be helpful to the girls if the teacher indicates the 
end of each 10-second period. site 
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PRACTICAL HELPS 


when 
called 
upon 
to advise 
girl 
students 


At times, a stu- 
dent-teacher dis- 
cussion about 
athletic activities 
during the menstrual period may lead to a deeper dis- 
cussion of menstruation itself. The teacher, then, aatural- 
ly will desire to clarify the purpose and processes of this 
physiological function as well as advise about its care. 

The Tampax MANUAL FOR TEACHERS presents au- 
thoritative material along 
these lines. It is offered, 
without charge, as a prac- 
tical teaching aid—be- 
cause it is clear, accurate 
and scientific, both in text 
and anatomical charts. 

Also free, are individual 
QUESTION -AND-AN- 
SWER FOLDERS which 
Tampax offers for the use 
of students. Progressive 
young women are likely 
to be intensely interested 
in the Tampax internal 
method of sanitary pro- 
tection—recognizing it as 
the truly modern improvement it is. These FOLDERS take 
up, one after another, the qualities women most value in 
monthly sanitary protection. How Tampax stands—in 
relation to these desired qualities—is carefully ex- 
plained. Send for literature and samples. 
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Guaranteed by % 
Good Housekeeping 
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Accepted for Advertising by the Journal 
of the American Medical Association. 


USE COUPON TODAY 


4 JH-103-H 


TAMPAX Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 
Please send me the following quantities of material: 
( ) Teachers’ Manuals 


( ) Samples of the 3 sizes—Regular, Junior 
and Super 


( ) Students’ Question & Answer Folders 


NAME 
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CITY. STATE 
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An Objective Test 


(Continued from Page 419) 


with a shortened rein. In no way can the personal 
preference of a fair judge influence the grading. Only 
under General Horsemanship is the judge asked for 
an opinion and there, we feel, is the place to award the 
rider who obeys her commands more quickly, or the 
rider who quiets a nervous horse, or breaks a green 
horse easily into his leads. 

Perhaps the most gratifying compliment paid to our 
score sheet is the unanimous approval of the riders. 
This rider was not “thought” better. She proved her- 
self good. Our new competitor might not have equalled 
the highest score but it is down in black and white that 
she knows her diagonals. She has an incentive for 
raising her score the next time instead of having a 
let-down, third-rate feeling. Instead of the question, 
“Who won?” students invariably ask, “What was your 


score?’ Judges and instructors prefer this method. It 
has been the teachers’ practice to review score sheets 
with the team, thus driving home points of constructiyg 
criticism at a time when it will do the most good, WW. 
ask our judges to offer criticism to each individual just 
before she leaves the ring; this is a great service to the 
contestants. As an aid to teaching it is invaluable. It 
is concrete. Well you may say, “Here is your problem, 
How well you do at the meet depends on your conggp, 
tration and practice here in class.” You will have be. 
ter students. I was very surprised at the request ¢ 
my beginners to try the figure eight at the trot, They 
had had but one session on diagonals, and yet thog 
students who had attended the riding meet were gl. 
ready masters of detecting and changing diagonals, 

Is such a scoring system dull for spectators? Oy 
fear was that it might be slow moving for the ave 
audience, so we outlined specific information an 
passed these “programs” to our audience. We had, 
crowd of over four hundred sit through a four-hoy 
show, applauding technical points that we were afraid 
would bore them! 

We feel that a riding contest that does not have, 
definite carry-over is of no value. Measured by the in. 
terest of participants, inspiration for beginning classes 
and the constructiveness of the criticism, the objective 
scoring sheet has proved valuable. me 


Health Education 


(Continued from Page 430) 


munity service on completion of their school work 
Already many of them are in some form of community 
work as a wartime contribution. A student who is gen- 
erally fit will be ready for most future services. How- 
ever, for some services additional health preparation i 
needed because of the health and safety problems in- 
volved. The manual suggests health preparation neet- 
ed for four war-related services, namely, home care @ 
the sick, school feeding, school and community saniti- 
tion, and clinic service. Appropriate activities are out 
lined for students who are in training for these services 


Administration of the Health Education Program 


Administrative provisions necessary to allow ¢ath 
student to make progress toward the six health objet 
tives and to receive health preparation for war-relatel 
services are: 

1. Fixing responsibility—In each school one pet 
son should be given the responsibility for coordinating 
all school health education activities and for relatity 
them to other health activities in the community. Th 
responsible person may be the school medical advist 
or nurse, or a well-qualified teacher, such as the teacht 
of physical education, home economics, or science. 
sential to the success of the program is the active sip 
port of everyone concerned including teachers of phys 
ical education, health, science, home economics, and 
addition, counselors, administrators, school medical a 
viser, school nurse, cafeteria manager, custodian, st 
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STOPPING THEM DEAD 
IN THEIR TRACKS 


with a badminton-trained eye 


The twists and maneuvers of enemy tanks 
are “duck soup” to an eye trained to fol- 
low the “bird” . . . To badminton, too, 
many a soldier and airman can credit his 
early conditioning with the development 
of a lithe, strong body that stands the 
gaff. Youngsters of pre-service age, men 


in training camps, civilian war workers 
... all can benefit from badminton. You 
can play it at home on the lawn, or al- 
most anywhere. For finest equipment ask 
for “Wilson” at your dealer’s. Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New York 
and other leading cities. 


FREE: Badminton Rules and Year Book... Write! 


Wifhon 


dents, parents, representatives of local medical and 
dental associations, and of public health departments, 
and many others whose special interests lead them to 
take an active part in the health improvement of youth. 
This support may be secured through committee organ- 
ization or otherwise. 

2. Providing time and opportunity for health in- 
struction—Opportunity for health instruction may be 
provided in (a) special health courses, (b) integrated 
courses, and (c) units in other courses in the curricu- 
lum. Joint planning by members of the school staff will 
assure that adequate instruction in all important areas 
of health is available to all students in line with their 
needs and interests. 

Students during the ninth and tenth grades need 
orientation in the high school health program. They 
need assistance in analyzing the findings of their own 
health examinations and in working out plans for per- 
sonal health improvement. Students during the eleventh 
and twelfth years need, in addition, preparation for 
meeting health and safety problems associated with 
war-related services; and for becoming intelligent cit- 
izens ready and capable of working for individual, 
family, and community health improvement. 

Five periods per week of direct health teaching, or 
the equivalent; for at least one semester during the 
mnth or tenth grade will be necessary in order to 
meet the needs of entering students. Five periods per 
week for at least one semester during the eleventh or 
twelith grade, or the equivalent, will also be needed 
lor ample preparation of students who are more nearly 
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BADMINTON 
EQUIPMENT 


Sports Equipment 


ready to enter adult services. The less frequent but 
more concentrated periods for health instruction, as 
for example, twice during a four-year program, is 
gaining wide acceptance as being a sounder and more 
effective procedure than the plan of weekly or bi- 
weekly instructional periods given throughout the four 
years. 

Many basic and significant contributions to health 
education are best made in the context of courses other 
than health. These possibilities should be fully ex- 
plored. 

3. Finding health needs and problems and providing 
follow-up procedures Medical examinations, teachers’ 
observations, and special tests are useful tools for dis- 
covering health needs. It is important always, but par- 
ticularly now with depleted medical and nursing serv- 
ices, that machinery be set up for instruction of teach- 
ers on methods of observation and for the actual car- 
rying out of observation procedures. Individual cumu- 
lative health records and histories are valuable aids for 
follow-up procedures which include medical care, pro- 
vision of health necessities, such as food and clothing, 
changes in routines, and program adjustments. Spe- 
cial attention should now be given to students who are 
attempting some form of work in out-of-school hours 
to make certain that this work is not proving detri- 
mental to their health. Ail phases of this service pro- 
gram should be made a part of the educational ex- 
perience of students. . 

4. Providing a school environment conducive to 
health—Under wartime conditions, crowded. school 
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shops make necessary more than the usual vigilance in 
maintaining safeguards there. More time devoted to 
physical education makes it essential to bring up to 
date health and safety policies’ regarding provision of 
play equipment, showers, and lockers. General sani- 
tation and cleanliness will need special attention be- 
cause of depleted custodial personnel. The school 
lunch is an essential part of the total health program. 
Maintenance and improvement of environmental con- 
ditions may be made valuable educational experiences 
for students. 

5. Training of personnel.—The best trained persons 
on each faculty should devote their time to the prob- 
lem of health of young people. Many schools will not 
have specially prepared health educators available. Ad- 
ministrators should see that those chosen for the task 
secure additional in-service preparation by such means 
as consultation with members of the faculty with bet- 
ter training in particular fields than their own, work- 
ing with supervisors in health and specialized fields and 
with trained community health workers, reading, and 
study through informal group meetings, extension 
courses, and in-service courses. 

6. Community relations—No activities of the school 


can be thought of as apart from those of home and 


community. Just as the school can make many contri- 
butions to the community health program, so too can 
community groups contribute much toward preserving 
and improving the health of high school students. Many 
suggestions to this end are contained in the manual. 

In this critical period, an all-out effort is required 
to put the high schools of America on a wartime basis. 
Intensified programs of health education are an essen- 
tial part of that effort. me 
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Fitness and the:W.A.C. 


(Continued from Page 411) 
Body Conditioning 

To the above ends the following program has been 
devised. It is simple but effective. Each daily pro. 
gram is basic and specialist training consists of the 
following : 

1. Posture—Posture is emphasized throughout 
everything the woman does in the Army. She is con- 
stantly checked in drill, on the streets of the post, on 
duty and off duty. In physical training she is in- 
structed in the more common postures, such as stand- 
ing, sitting, walking, and running. In addition, she is 
checked constantly on her posture in the performance 
of all exercises. 

2. Cadence Exercises ——A cadence series is a group 
of six exercises performed to a 4/4 cadence or rhythm. 
They are performed without stop between exercises. 
The series are all built on the same plan: an exercise 
for arm swinging, arm flinging, the head, the shoulders, 
the trunk, and the legs. The teacher who learns one 
series has very little trouble learning the other three 
series because they are patterned so closely upon each 
other. All joint movements are covered by the time 
a woman has completed all four series. They profess 
only to warming up the body for more vigorous exer- 
cise, to developing some flexibility and control of body 
parts, and to loosening up tense muscles. 

3. Strength Progressions —These series of exercises 
are the meat of the program. Four areas of the body 
were chosen for this development of strength. They 
are: arm and shoulder, upper back and neck, abdomen, 
legs. 

Within each of these areas a series of exercises has 
been developed. The first exercise of each series of 
progression is a simple exercise that serves the pur- 
pose of a starting exercise because it is possible for 
practically anyone to do. Its great value lies in the 


- fact that it locates for the woman the muscles which 


the progression is trying to develop. From this point 
the exercises become increasingly difficult. It is fet 
that, for example, if a woman learns to do well exercise 
three in the series, she will achieve exercise four with 
some practise, Continued success is the key to cot 
tinuous effort. The system of progression within these 
exercises cuts down the danger of over-exertion which 
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we must consider because of the age range of 20-50. 
It also considers that the women come to us in all 
stages of fitness, albeit medically sound. 

One of the criteria which was set up in the selection 
of these exercises was that they be of a challenging 
nature. As far as possible each exercise is definitely 
a success or failure on the part of the participant. Rela- 
tively inexperienced teachers can grasp this. It helps 
them in their corrections. It allows for competition 
between members and groups of members. It is in 
keeping with the competitive psychology of Americans. 

When a woman reaches the last exercise in each 
series, she is deemed to have achieved relative success. 
Each “last exercise” can be done an increasing number 
of times with the development of strength. It is con- 
stantly brought to the woman’s attention that it is not 
the ability to do these exercises that is important 
but what they indicate as to her physical condition. 
These last four exercises are: 

Arm and Shoulder Strength—Full Dip.—The final 
exercise in this progression is a full dip or push-up. 
After mastering the full dip the emphasis is on de- 
veloping the ability to do a greater successive number. 

Upper Back and Neck Strength—Wing Lifts——This 
is not as difficult an exercise comparatively as the 


other final exercises, but a person is capable of im- | 


proving greatly in the number of times it is possible 
to perform. This exercise counter-balances the strength 
developed in the anterior shoulder region and aids in 
acquiring a natural correct posture of the upper torso. 

Abdominal Strength — Sit-ups with bent knees. — 
There is progression within this exercise, depending 
upon the position of the arms and their use as a pro- 
pelling force. This area of the body is one where 
strength will go far toward promoting a good appear- 
ance, cutting down on the number of absences due to 
dysmenorrhea, and aiding in preventing constipation. 


Leg Strength—Running.—Running was chosen be- 
cause it also involves the factor of cardio-respiratory 
endurance. The average woman is woefully lacking 
in her ability to maintain this type of activity over 
any significant period of time. 

4. Foot Exercises—After finishing with the very 
vigorous leg exercise, an active rest period occurs 
during which time a foot exercise is performed. Em- 
phasis is placed upon correct walking as the best 
exercise for the feet. 

5. Body Mechanics of Everyday and Military Acti- 
vities —The WAC considers the practical application 
of physical training to everyday life very important. 
Such activities as pushing, pulling, lifting, carrying, etc. 
are deait with from the point of view of efficiency on 
the job and the saving of energy for the individual. 
Many injuries may also be prevented by this instruc- 
tion. This type of practical application appeals to the 
women very much. 


6. Agility, Coordination, and Balance Activities — 
This category of exercise provides a medium for loco- 
motive exercises which by the intensive nature of the 
rest of the program is not strong up to this point. It 
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affords opportunity for the development of reaction to 
outside stimulus. Games and relays are present from 
this point of view. On the whole, women rather enjoy a 
throwback to adolescent activity, unless it is presented 
from the angle that, “Now we are going to have 
fun, girls.” 


Summary 

The preceding discussion covers a daily lesson in 
basic and specialist training. Summed up, it means 
that the instructor presents a Cadence Series which 
takes about 3 minutes once it is learned. Four strength 
exercises are next presented. Here it is emphasized 
that the exercise to be taught always depends on the 
known ability of the group. One foot exercise is fol- 
lowed by explanation and practise of a body mechanics 
activity, which in turn is followed by a relay, stunt, or 
game. During all of this, attention is paid to the 
women’s posture. This procedure takes approximately 
40 minutes. 

When a woman has finished basic training—approx- 
imately five weeks—she may or may not have com- 
pleted the “strength progression” part of the program. 
Whether she goes directly to field job or to a specialist 
school, she begins where she left off in basic training. 
By this procedure, there should be no woman who 
does not eventually have the strength to do the four 
final exercises. At this point she shifts to the “Daily 
Exercise Series” for maintenance of this developed 
condition and for further progress. The Daily Exercise 
Series is composed of a Cadence Series and the four 
final exercises in the strength progressions. The woman 
is introduced to many more informal sports and recre- 
ation activities. She is given instruction if she is weak 
in the skills of any particular sport she would like to 
participate in. To sum up, the maintenance program 
consists of the Daily Exercise Series and sports and 
games in her off-duty hours. 

Several of the elements of the program do duty in 
more than one sphere. As has already been mentioned, 
the last exercise in each strength progression is used 
in the Daily Exercise Series. These same exercises, 
supplemented by others, form the basis for the self- 
testing program. We hope in the near future to be 
able to establish standards for these activities. 

The Cadence Series may be used for release of 
muscle tension; for example, by typists or telephone 
operators, who work long hours in one position. They 
may be used by those doing manual labor, to take the 
kinks out of their muscles after a heavy job. They are 
used in the Daily Exercise Series as warmer-uppers. 
They are used before practising Unarmed Self-Defense 
for the same reason. This serving of several pur- 
poses means that each woman has less to learn and is 
more sure of what she does know. There is more 
time to instill a few basic principles into her mind. It 
is a slogan of the program that it is based on quality 


of exercise rather than quantity. With officers, it 


means better teaching. With enrolled personnel, it 
means more wholehearted acceptance and interest on 
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their part. They no longer feel the need for “spoon 
feeding” by an “exerciser.” 

No discussion of the program would be complete 
without saying that as many women as possible are 
taught “Functional Swimming.” They may find it very 
essential at some time in their military life. 


This is the essence of the physical training program, 
and some of the thoughts that were in the minds of 
the women who originated the program. Every mem- 
ber of the physical education group in the WAC real- 
izes the great challenge and opportunity with which 
we are faced. We realize that thousands of women 
returning to civilian life at the end of this conflict are 
going to influence many scenes in civilian life. If 
these women return physically fit and with a realiza- 
tion of its benefits to them, it is possible that the 
whole feeling regarding physical fitness for women in 
this country might be changed. These women will 
have a telling influence on their families and friends. 
They will be the mothers who will have insight into 
fitness for their children. They will be the allies of the 
physical educator in the future. It is a vision that 
makes every physical educator in the WAC more alert 
and zealous than ever before. ne 
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teachers. Extension courses, short courses, and field 
courses are some of the types which may suit the local 
need. When teachers live at great distances, the insti- 
tution may find it advisable to offer correspondence 
courses. 

Conferences——There should be regular conference 
periods when the in-service trainees and the school 


principal or person delegated as physical education 


supervisor meet together to talk over the program and 
its problems of presentation. These conferences might 
well be held on a weekly basis, certainly no less fre- 
quently than once a month. If possible to make such 
arrangements, the trainees should have two or three 
conferences a year with a person trained in physical 
education procedures. 


Faculty Discussion and Study.—The success of the 
physical education program is dependent upon the un- 
derstanding and cooperation of the entire faculty of 
each school. It is suggested, therefore, that each sec- 
ondary school principal discuss with his faculty the 
manual, Physical Fitness Through Physical Education 
for the Victory Corps. Demonstrations by students of 
the activities in the manual should accompany these 
discussions. 


Demonstration Lessons——Whenever services of a 
trained person are available, the trainees should be 
given demonstration lessons in the various activities of 
the program. In some localities there are men and 
women who are expert in these activities. These in- 
dividuals may be willing to volunteer their services for 
brief periods as demonstrators. 
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The activities given in the manual on Physica] p: 
ness Through Physical Education for the Viet . 
Corps should be properly demonstrated. If teacher 
are interested and are physically able, demonstratig 
should be accompanied by active participation If 
teachers do not participate, then student leaders shoul 
be present at the demonstrations and should Participate 
in them under the teacher’s supervision. 


Financial Aid for Emergency In-service Training 0 
Teachers.—Traditionally, teachers themselves have 
borne the cost of professional training. Teachers 
trained in other fields are now being assigned to teach 
physical education. To be effective, they should te. 
ceive special training in this field. 

It is desirable that this cost be borne by public funds 
preferably school funds. In many instances local Jays 
and practices may not permit this. In such cases private 
funds should be sought by the state, county, city, o 
local school authority as the case may be to achieve 
necessary in-service training. The appeal should never 
be on a personal basis but rather in terms of the ob. 
jectives to be attained. The individuals to be traine 
should not be expected to account for such training to 
the donors. 

There are patriots who will train to teach; there are 
patriots who will provide the means; let the school 
authorities provide opportunities on the proper basis. 


Using Student Leaders 

_ Point of View.—The use of student leaders in phys 
ical education has long been accepted as sound educa-: 
tional practice. Proper use of student leaders has 
proved one practical way to increase the effectiveness of 
teaching during the emergency. It can also be one of 
the soundest methods of giving laboratory experience 
in democracy, not only during the emergency, but at 
any time. Thus first emphasis may be placed on help- 
ing overcome the teacher shortage for the immediate 
emergency but at the same time steps should be taken 
to make the leadership program as educationally pro- 
ductive as possible as it continues in use. 

Organization —The leaders should always work un- 
der the immediate direction of a faculty member. Such 
leaders should be carefully selected and trained for 
their work. The first function of a student leader is to 
increase the effectiveness of the teacher by taking over 
responsibilities of group handling and _ instruction 
There may be a class leader or captain, squad leaders, 
and demonstration leaders in special activities. Some 
students have special facility in handling groups but 
may or may not be especially skilled in activities where 
as other students may have outstanding ability in per 
formance of certain types and should be the instructors 
for such activities. Gradation of responsibility may bk 
desirable for effective class management. 

Leaders should be given real status or prestige. They 
should not be errand boys or monitors. They should 
have certain privileges in return for their extra time 
and work. Every effort should be made to build pride 
in their work individually and as a group to develop 
ability, responsibility, and morale. 
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Selection—The success or failure of the student 
leader program may depend upon the ability of the 
teacher and of the class to select students of proper 
qualifications and to use their abilities to best ad- 


vantage. 
The qualities needed by student leaders in physical 
education include: 
1. Physical fitness. 
2. Dynamic traits which induce desirable action in 


others. 
3, The desire to be a leader in this field. 


4. A likeable personality. 

5, Self-confidence, initiative, and “drive.” 

6. Skill in physical education activities. 

7, A constructive attitude. 

8, Readily adjustable to new conditions. 

9, A sense of humor. 

‘10. Intelligently persistent. 

11. Truly democratic in thought and action. 

12. Demonstrated ability as a leader in student 
activities. 

While all of these are desirable, all are rarely present 
in any one person. They can be developed but mean- 
while certain phases of leadership may be carried out 
if the teacher supervises or directs wisely while build- 
ing the broader program. 

Selection of student leaders for service may be made: 
(1) by the teacher or faculty; (2) by the students ; or 
(3) by a combination of the two. In any of these a 
careful study of essential qualifications should be made. 
Discussion with students regarding the qualities and 
responsibilities of leaders. is an essential preliminary to 
the selection. The success of the student leadership 
program depends upon the understanding of principles 
of leadership and cooperation in carrying them out. 
The use of student leaders does not relieve the faculty 
members of their responsibility for the organization 
and operation of classes. 

A continuous program should be used for develop- 
ing potential leaders from the general class member- 
ship by a process of self-selection and a further pro- 
gram of training and development. Many of the qual- 
ities and skills of leadership are not inherent but can 
be developed. Every student should have full oppor- 
tunity to develop these abilities. 


Student leadership should not be a matter of im- 
posed authority but rather a sharing of planning and 
responsibility for progress of the whole whereby those 
of recognized ability along certain lines are selected by 
the group as their representatives to carry out neces- 
sary duties. It is not a matter of leader and follower 
but a real sharing by all with a representative of the 
group chosen to unify or coordinate the work of the 
group as needed. 

_ Training —Teachers with little professional training 
in physical education will need the immediate help of a 
few intensively trained leaders who can assume, under 
direction, considerable responsibility for organizing and 
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Health of 
Our Nation 


Clifford L. Brownell. Teachers College, 
Columbia; Jesse F. Williams, University of 
North Carolina; William L. Hughes, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia, and others. 


Viewing the subject of health as a matter af- 
fecting our nation’s welfare, the authors of this 
series of co-basal readers have outlined a pro- 
gram of teaching based on a continuous de- 
velopment from grades | through 12. Health 
is considered to include physical, emotional and 
mental aspects; the method of presentation is 
positive, stressing building and prevention. 
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conducting the class. For this purpose several students 
should be carefully selected in advance to take the in- 
service training described above. 


State Program.—tIn each state this training program 
should use facilities and personnel of the colleges and 
universities and of recreational areas or other available 
training resources. Each school should arrange to send 
the designated leaders for the training period of a 
week or for three periods of two days each. They 
should be given school credit for this period and should 
have their expenses paid. When they return they may 
help train others. 

In preparation for the training institutes two steps 
may be found helpful. These are: (1) the organization 
by the state department of education of a state com- 
mittee on student leadership; this committee should 
complete specific and detailed plans for the promotion 
and operation of the training institute; and (2) con- 
ducting a laboratory or preliminary institute at the 
state university or some other suitable location for the 
training of faculty members who will have the responsi- 
bility for developing other training centers throughout 
the state. This institute should run for at least a 
week and should include high school student leaders 
and adults who will conduct the institutes at the state 
teachers colleges and other points throughout the state. 


The Program for the Student Leaders’ Institutes — 
The programs that are planned for the institutes for 
student leaders should be described in detail as a guide 
to the persons who have the responsibility for their op- 
eration. These descriptions should state the following 
items concerning the institutes: (1) the purpose; (2) 
the period of time; (3) the daily program; (4) the 
organization of students for classes and other activ- 
ities; (5) the content of the course; (6) the schedule 
of classes; and (7) the duties of faculty members. 


Purpose—To train student leaders to help carry on 
the wartime program of physical education. 


The Daily Program.—The first daily session of the 
institute may well be held each morning at 9:00 o’clock 
with a flag ceremony or other patriotic feature. All 
squads should assemble together each morning for the 
opening ceremony. 

Classes should be held from 9:00 a. m. to 12:00 
noon and from 2 p.m. to 4:00 p. m. daily; and 
from 7:30 p. m. to 9:00 p. m. on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday evenings. The evening classes may 
well include group singing, square dancing, and other 
recreational activities. 


Each squad should meet with its faculty adviser each 
afternoon, except Saturday, at 4:30. At these daily 
meetings the work of the day should be discussed and 
plans made for the next day. Each squad should keep 
a written record of its discussion. There should be a 
faculty meeting each day at 8:00 a.m. The squad 
leaders, all of whom are members of the Students 
Advisory Committee, should meet each day at 12:15 
P. M. with the Director of Instruction. 

Organization of Students for Classes and Other 
Activities —The number of students who participate in 


each institute will vary but assuming a registration o 
100 students, the group should be divided into twelve 
squads with an average membership of about ¢ hi 
students. Each squad should have a squad leader, a 
assistant squad leader, and a faculty adviser. The 
squads should be organized on Monday. Squad leag. 
ers may be permanent or rotating as seems best. 
The squad leaders should constitute a Students Aq 
visory Committee. This committee should meet with 
the Director of Instruction each day at 12:15 p, y 
The purpose of this committee is to advise with the 
Director of Instruction and the faculty on_ institute 
matters of common interests. The committee should 
observe all the activities of the institute closely. At the 
time of the meetings the members of the committe 
may make suggestions concerning the program and 
operation of the institute. The faculty will give cop. 
sideration to all suggestions made. Each squad leader 


should make a brief report of the meeting of his squad 


at 4:30 o’clock on the preceding afternoon. This com. 
mittee should have a chairman and a secretary and a 
written record of the meetings should be kept. 
Content of Courses.—The activity courses will be 
the same as for the teachers but with extra practice 
sessions for the purpose of acquiring skills. Work will 
also be given in leadership techniques. About three. 
fourths of the time of every class period should be de 
voted to the practice of activities, and about one-fourth 
of the time should be used for discussion of the organ- 
ization, conduct, and safety factors of the activities, 


Text.—The textbook for all courses should be the 
bulletin, Physical Fitness Through Physical Education 
for the Victory Corps. It is recommended that sup- 
plementary materials be used. 

Dress —Every student and faculty member should 
be expected to wear clean and suitable clothes to 
classes. The recommended costumes for the activities 
classes are: (1) For men and boys—soft-soled shoes, 
trousers or shorts, and shirt of washable material; and 
(2) for women and girls—soft-soled shoes and play 
suit or slack suit. In most cases the students and 
teachers should be requested to bring these costumes 
with them from their homes. 

Schedule——The schedule of classes should be defin- 
itely planned and strictly followed. The following form 


is suggestive of how the schedule and assignments 
might be arranged. 


Classes or 


e Squad or Time and 
meetings 


Teacher group dates 


PERSONNEL OF INSTRUCTION : 

Institute Director—The institute director should: 
(1) have general charge and supervision of the entite 
program; (2) arrange the program; (3) provide fach 
ities; (4) obtain the faculty; (5) promote attendance; 
(6) arrange the housing and feeding; and (7) died 
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TION 


the general organization and operation of the institute. 

Director of I nstruction.—The responsibilities of the 
director of instruction should include the following : 
(1) scheduling faculty meetings and presiding at these 
meetings; (2) assigning responsibilities to faculty 
members and students; (3) making arrangements for 
and presiding at general assembly programs; (4) as- 
signing places for classes, assembly, and other meet- 
ings; (5) acting as adviser for the Students Advisory 
Committee; (6) arranging for certificates of awards 
to students who complete the course satisfactorily ; (7) 
setting up a system of keeping individual records of the 
students; (8) arranging opening exercises ; (9) super- 
vising teachers; and (10) obtaining necessary sup- 

lies for office, class, and extra-class activities. 

Faculty—The responsibilities of each faculty mem- 
ber should include the following: (1) organizing and 
teaching of classes assigned to him; (2) serving as ad- 
viser to the squad to which he is assigned; (3) assist- 
ing with extra-class activities.and special events as re- 
quested by the director; (4) observing students with 
special attention to the individual members of his 
squad; (5) attending faculty meetings; (6) keeping 
necessary records and making required reports; (7) 
providing and wearing appropriate clothes for classes 
and for all other special activities; and (8) obtaining 
necessary equipment and supplies for classes through 
the customary channels. ; 

In-school Leader Training.—In order to have squad 
leaders, and performance or demonstration leaders, 
some special instruction to selected personnel will be 
necessary in each school. Some of this can be given 
during regular class time as squad leader practice by 
the skilled instructor but should probably not be at- 
tempted by most untrained teachers. 

The most common practice is the organization of a 
Leaders Corps or Club which meets with the teacher 
one or more extra periods a week as a special privilege 
for instruction. There may also be another group of 
novice leaders preparing for admission to the regular 
leaders’ group as junior leaders. Care should be taken 
in such a program not to interfere with intramural and 
similar activities and to allow a wide spread in leader- 
ship opportunity. 

Committee Members 

Col. THEODORE P. BANK, Chief of Athletic and Recre- 
ation Branch, Special Services Division, War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Lieutenant FRANKLIN F. FIELDING, U.S.N.R., Liaison 
Officer to U. S. Office of Education, Navy Department, Wash- 
igton, D. C. 

WILLIAM L. HUGHES, Professor of Health and Phys- 
ical Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York. 

f Major THAD HUNGATE, Civilian Pre-Induction Train- 
ing Branch, Industrial Personnel Division, Headquarters, 
A.S.F., Washington, D. C. 

LOUIS HUTTO, Director, Physical Education, Health and 
Recreation, State Department of Education, Augusta, Maine. 

Major HAROLD W. KENT, Infantry, War Department 
Liaison, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


2It may be necessary to combine the positions of Institute 
Director and Director of Instruction. 
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MABEL LEE, Director of Physical Education for Women, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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FRANK §S. LLOYD, Executive Officer, The Committee on 
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©. 

HARLAN G. METCALF, Assistant Executive Officer, 
The Committee on Physical Fitness, The Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 

N. P. NEILSON, Executive Secretary, Department of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D. C. 

JAMES E. PIXLEE, Consultant, Physical Training, Office, 
Assistant Chief of Air Staff-Training, Headquarters, Army 
Air Forces, Washington, D. C. 

JACKSON R. SHARMAN, Chairman, Principal Specialist 
in Physical Fitness, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
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Parallel Rhythms 
(Continued from Page 423) 


vocal music found among these people (the Andean 
“Yarabi,” to quote but one) and we have a picture of 
the magnificent possibilities in the folk art of our 
neighbors. 


OMING to our own country, we find yet another 

avenue through which the interdependence of 
music and dance can be manifested. This expression 
of rhythmic activity, though closely allied to the folk 
dance, is a department in itself. We are speaking of 
the revival of square dancing. Although it has gained 
increasing popularity among adults, it still belongs to 
youth. This type of dancing is noted for its vigor, 
and because of that attracts masculine participation 
which sometimes shies from the too aesthetic quality 
in other categories. One of the outstanding exponents 
and successful teachers of this type of dancing, Lloyd 
Shaw, has said: “I’m convinced that folk dancing— 
the adult peasant sport of Europe—was killed for 
America by giving the dances to children and girls in 
schools.” If this statement is to be considered seri- 
ously, then the men in the boys’ physical education de- 
partment should feel the responsibility of stimulating 
interest in these dances in their classes in conjunction 
with the girls’ physical education projects. In this 
dance of expression of our western pioneers, the or- 


chestra is indispensable. Square dancing insists upon 


the application of violins and the stentorian vocal pow- 
ers of a caller. 

There is one more phase of activities which com- 
bines the efforts of the music and dance departments. 
The practice of including social dancing in. the curricu- 
lum of the Los Angeles Schools has been instituted co- 
educationally. The administtators naturally turn to 
the physical education and music departments to as- 
sume the responsibility. It rests upon the music de- 
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partment to furnish orchestral accompaniment which 
must not fall into the frenetic quality of our dance- 
hall “hep-cats” but which must still be socially ac- 
ceptable to the youth of our modern era. 


In conclusion these observations constitute the major 
field of effort between the two indispensable depart- 
ments of our secondary schools. By their coordination 
they contribute to the educational, social, and recrea- 
tional development of society. In the latest. chaotic up- 
heaval in the affairs of men the standard of his civilized 
efforts should not be allowed to retrogress, but should 
march forward as triumphantly as the flags of our 
gallant armies. nu 


The Industrial Front 


(Continued from Page 415) 


ficiently. Through recreational sports, games and 
hobbies, a broad range of judgments and the necessary 
coordination to carry out the judgments are trained. 
Accordingly, these judgments are latently available for 
similar reactions and coordinations necessary for bet- 
ter production. 


Safety demands that a man work with his head as 
well as his hands. The judgments and general body 
coordinations learned through participation in recrea- 
tion activities here have a carry-over value in that the 
individual learns to control his body in motion as it is 
related to static and moving objects. If one eliminates 
the factor of careless thinking, it is generally accepted 
that those with better general body coordinations are 
less liable to become involved in accidents in homes, 
streets, highways, playfields, and factories. 


It has never been true that the economic motive is 
the strongest motive that governs industrial workers. 
Inspired industrial production is not purchased with 
wages. Men don’t risk their lives to rescue trapped 
fellow mine-workers for money. Soldiers don’t charge 
machine-gun nests for a stipend. They do it because of 
loyalty, patriotism, and their desire for happiness. 


ORALE has been defined as “fitness within.” It 
further means the ability to respond as a com- 

plete individual in trying situations. As well, it means 
happiness and joy in one’s occupation. Perhaps more 
important, it also means the feelings on the part of the 
individual belonging to a group. This relationship be- 
tween individual and company, and individual and 
team, is similar in genesis. The fact that the school 
team builds school morale carries over into the indus- 
trial organization. The department team, whether it be 
bowling, basketball, or tennis, will, as well, engender 
the response of support to that team. When these fac- 
tors are enlarged to encompass the company or busi- 
‘ness, it may be seen that the general morale of a con- 
cern may be raised through industrial recreation activ- 
ities. Inter-company competitions cannot be over- 
looked as a stimulant for participant and spectator alike 
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to call forth support of a team or organization. 

Proper physical condition is dependent upon mental 
condition. Peak efficiency, either on the fighting front 
or the home front, cannot be expected unless there is 
a satisfactory state of mind. A poll of war Production 
personnel made by John B. Kelly, director of the 
United States Division of Physical Fitness, showed 
that efficiency suffered where normal recreation and 
relaxation periods had not been provided or where 
they had been eliminated. 

“Scrap can be salvaged ; raw materials can be stored: 
idle factories can be converted; but a man-hour lost js 
gone forever.” Such a statement was recently made 
by Austin M. Fisher in his interesting article on ab. 


‘senteeism in the Saturday Evening Post. Objective 


studies of absenteeism reported by the WPB and the 
OWI revealed that specifically the causes of A. W. 0, 
L. from production were: (i) illness, (2) bad work- 
ing and living conditions, (3) poor transportation, (4) 
lack of “convenience” facilities, and (5) inaccessability 
of recreation facilities. 


Recreation is, accordingly, a real, a potent, and a 
vital factor in the reduction of absenteeism. The results 
of a recent survey made by the Industrial Recreation 
Association indicated that in 72 per cent of those in- 
dustries which replied, absenteeism had been lowered 
by their recreation program. By planning recreational 
pilgrimages during the hunting and fishing season, 
sporadic absenteeism may also be eliminated. Recrea- 
tion during noon hours and at rest periods provides the 
“pause that refreshes.” 

The lack of facilities, leadership, and equipment for 
use by the industrial worker during his leisure hours 
forces him into taverns and other non-recuperative re- 
creational pursuits. Where recreation programs are 
organized under an employee’s recreation association, 
having financial independence and with a broad pro- 
gram for all age-range interests, it can be definitely 
stated that the absence rates will be reduced. 

In establishing suitable recreational and health pro- 
grams in industry, medical and industrial leaders will 
do well to remember that those programs serve best in 
which participation by workers is voluntary and in 
which cooperation rather than control represents the 
prevailing attitude. American workers resent dictation. 
They are suspicious of efforts in their behalf which are 
motivated ,by any other concern than the good of the 
worker himself. 

The preferred method of installing recreational facil- 
ities in a plant is to have the employees ask the em- 
ployer for them. This avoids charges of paternalism 
and the possible resultant frowns of the NLRB. But 
if the workers were to have the suggestion made to 
them, there is little doubt that they would hasten to 
make a formal request. 

A competently arranged and managed recreational 
program accomplishes many things: it promotes in- 
dividual and collective sportsmanship ; it acts as a flux 


to help weld the various peoples of both sexes and of. 


all age groups into one cohesive mass; it acts as 4 
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catalyst to hasten the joining of heterogeneous worker 
groups with supervision and management ; it increases 
the mental and physical ability of the participants; it 
produces better relations between industry and public 
officials in three ways—by relieving the already over- 
taxed public recreation setup of a portion of its burden, 
by cutting down on adult delinquency, and in so doing, 
reducing juvenile delinquency. 

The success of any recreation program depends to a 
great extent upon the percentage of individuals partic- 
ipating. And participation will result only if the pro- 
gram follows employees’ interests. Large sums of 
money have been expended by several companies on 
recreation centers for employees. Extensive programs 
were planned, published, and distributed among the 
workers. The majority of these programs failed. Why? 
Because the programs reflected the recreational inter- 
ests of the leaders and were not based upon the inter- 
ests of the groups to be served. The more progressive 
programs are those which have been evolved from the 
workers’ interests and have been cooperatively estab- 
lished. 

A recreational director will make use of the natural 
initiative of the employee group and direct its haphaz- 
ard efforts along lines leading to increased participation 
and toward mental, physical, and spiritual growth. An 
employee organization with the recreation director as 
ex-officio head to determine the desires of the industry 
and to create a program that will satisfy those desires, 
is one of the ideal arrangements. 

Individual tastes are of unlimited variety. A review 
of existing recreation programs for industrial workers 
reveals that the extent and scope of the individual com- 
pany programs vary extensively. This is in line with 
the theory that programs should be based on employee 
interests. 


Many recreational activities do not require extensive 
planning and organization. Radio programs, reading, 
checkers, chess, etc., are enjoyed by thousands of in- 
dividuals and are informally. organized. Competitive 
sports and similar activities become more popular with 
the workers when leagues are formed and regular 
schedules played. Therefore it is essential that organ- 
izational techniques and planning should be carried 
out by leaders. 


BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


*% Offers fundamental training for young women in physical 
education and physical therapy. 4-yr. B.S. in Education in 
affiliation with Tufts College. 3-yr. specialization course in 
physical therapy provides theory and practical experience. 
Also 3-year course for general teaching field. June camp ses- 
sion on Cape Cod with emphasis on water Se 
rowing, swimming. Tennis, «riding, archery. Instruction in 
winter sports emphasized. Thoroughly equipped gymnasium. 
Dramatics. Music appreciation. Excellent placement record. 
Pleasant dormitories. 


For catalog, address Director of Admissions, 
109 South Huntington Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 


GIRLS 
SEND FOR NEW 
CIRCULAR JUST OUT! 


It illustrates smart modern styled 
suits to meet every gym require- 
ment, each an outstanding value 
in its field. National suits are rec- 
ommended by hundreds of Physi- 
cal Directors throughout the nation. 


Gyn SUITS 


*% NATIONAL gym sults are 
carefully manufactured and 
full cut with “‘action free’’ 
talloring. 


ALL NATIONAL fabrics 
are mercerized for extra ten- 
sile strength, an added feat- 
ure for longer wear. 


*& NATIONAL styles are 
smart and modern—-tallored 


NATIONAL 
Sports Equipment Co. 


362-372 Marquette 
FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


end of the fifth year. 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Curriculum leading to Teaching Certificate and Master of 
Science Degree may be completed by graduate students in one 
or two years depending upon previous professional preparation. 
Undergraduate students may elect certain courses in this curriculum in their junior and senior years while com- 


pleting a major in another department. Such students complete the requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree 
at the end of the fourth year and the requirements for the Teaching Certificate and Master of Science degree at the 


Facilities FS; ndoor Chutdoor Sports 


For information concerning admission and scholarships address the Graduate Committee, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
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‘E recreational director can serve as a leader in 
T suggesting activities that perhaps never would have 
occurred to employees. People of the United States 
need to learn the recreational activities of the arts, for 
example. The value of good music needs to be em- 
phasized. Dramatic performances in which amateurs 
participate are gaining more and more adherence. The 
health value of such recreations can hardly be over- 
estimated. In addition to developing new points of 
view, the importance of these activities has led to the 
development of a new profession—the recreation di- 
rector. The importance of this new profession has 
been emphasized by the creation of a Chair of Indus- 
trial Recreation at Purdue University, probably the 
first in what will develop into a nationwide awareness 
in schools and universities of the necessity for training 
men and women for the specific job of supervising and 
leading recreational activities in industry. 


The initial step in inaugurating a program would be 
the selecting of the personnel of the organization com- 
mittee, made up of representatives from both manage- 
ment and employee groups. A petition should be cir- 
culated among the workers and the management 
groups to ascertain the desire for a recreation associa- 
tion; this is a precaution against the efforts of a small 
group to sell management on such a program when the 
majority may not desire it. From that step, if interest 
is registered by the petition, the organization should 
proceed with election of officers and board members. 
The most immediate steps that would follow would be 
the determining of interests of employees by question- 
naire, plans for use of community and public facilities, 
planning a financial structure, acquiring necessary 
equipment, use of volunteer leaders, etc. 

The impetus given industrial recreation by the war 
will long outlast the period when our chief goal is vic- 
tory. Industrial recreation is assuming its rightful 
place in the industrial picture, and industry in the 
peace that follows will find that the leisure time of its 
employees is even more its concern than it is today. »« 


Fitness 
(Continued from Page 428) 


such as fear of overdoing, parental warnings, and bore- 
dom. Its appropriate role is that of a safety factor to 
prevent overstrain. Too often, however, it stops exer- 
cise short of “overloading” the physiologic mechanism 
sufficiently to stimulate growth. Thus some people 
have never driven themselves into “second wind.” 
Competition against others, against a scoring table, or 
against a previous record; other factors, such as music, 
an audience, an instructor, or a compelling desire to 
become fit, are effective in extending this limit. Suc- 
cessful athletes reduce the distance between their psy- 
chologic and physiologic limits to a minimum. This is 
probably one of the most important concomitants of 
athletic training. 


Differential Use of Body Parts 

Although any exercise of endurance “overloads” 
heart and consequently develops it, there are few Sports 
that use all body muscles equally. Consequently the 
muscular development of a man reflects his sport, ang 
his work. On the other hand, a man’s style within, 
sport may be influenced by the muscles that he already 
has well developed. This is another way of saying thy 
in such self-directed activities as athletics a pergp 
is likely to strengthen further his already strong my 
cles and to ignore some weaker ones. Against thy 
setting, calisthenics, rhythmic gymnastics, or othe 
forms of directed activities as used in training pr 
grams find their justification. Under intelligent ¢. 
rection, groups of muscles neglected in the limited a 
tivities of daily work or in sport programs may ly 
singled out for intensive compensatory development 


Sport Was Made for Man; Not Man for Sport 

In all education the person is considered most im. 
portant. Activities are selected and adapted to sery 
his needs. In the use of exercise to develop fitness the 
following statements are worthy of consideration. 

1. There is no valid substitute for a thorough phys. 
cal examination to determine ability to undergo hari 
physical training. 

2. Precluding accidents, a normal, healthy child can. 
not do himself permanent organic injury by physica 
exertion. 

3. Although there is good evidence that exercise ha 
never permanently damaged a physiologically sound 
heart, persons past forty must be watched with espe 
cial care since there may be considerable cardiac dam 
age that cannot be detected even with the best available 
methods and instruments. 

4. Ability to recuperate after exercise is a goo 
guide at any age. If breathing and heart rate are stil 
greatly accelerated ten minutes after exercise, and i 
marked weakness or fatigue persist after a two-how 
rest period, or if there is disturbed sleep or a sensed 
fatigue into the next day, the exercise has been tw 
severe. 

This refers to discomforts referable to heart ani 
lungs. Ordinary muscle soreness is no danger sig 
and even the former is often experienced by entirely 
sound men in hard training without untoward coms 
quences. 

5. In muscular strength and heart capacity wom 
are weaker than men. These differences grow mott 
pronounced at adolescence. Because of structutd 
weakness in the pelvic floor of women they shoul 
avoid jumping from heights, heavy lifting, and othe 
activities that greatly increase intra-abdominal pre 
sure. They will profit from most other activities. Tw 
strenuousness of any activity is in the last analysis # 
function of player effort. Rules and court sizes a 
secondary factors. Physiology cannot referee the & 
bates on boys’ vs. girls’ rules. Such conflicts net 
arbitration in the higher courts of feminine appeal. 

6. Strong emotion, even without exercise, inte 
feres with digestion. A full stomach may embafé 
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breathing and vigorous movements; but there is no 
evidence from laboratory tests or from the experience 
of observing teachers to indicate that physical exertion 
including swimming need otherwise be curtailed after 
eating. 

7, Strenuous competition without proper training 
or against far superior strength is undesirable. 

8. Unless adequate protection can be provided, ac- 
tivities in which the head is the target, notably boxing, 
are undesirable because of the danger of permanent 
damage to the brain. Wrestling and judo have proven 
themselves superior to boxing as means of self-defense. 

9. The training in preparation for an athletic event 
contributes more to physical fitness than does the 
actual event. 

As Leaders of Recreation 

We see men and women tense under the strain of 
noise and speed-ups. We see them bored and cramped 
by tedious routine. We see them fretful, with nerves 
worn raw by petty strife and wrongs—real or imagined. 


We have seen such persons come out of a hard game 
or a cool swim completely made over with new light 
in their eyes, washed of their tensions, and with a 
feeling of freshness even though physically tired. This 
we have called recreation. We have written books and 
talked conferences full of it. We spend millions to get 
it and sometimes after long planning and extended 
travel we miss it. 


Although each of us would stoutly defend the exis- 
tence of the phenomenon we readily admit that we 
know too little about it. A purely subjective experi- 
ence; we cannot describe it; we have no gauge with 
which to record its presence or absence; we cannot 
estimate how much we have of it. We cannot with 
certainty say that any activity is sure-fire recreation. 
The volleyball game may provide recreation for nine 
and frustration to the tenth whose fingers and pride 
are hurt by several near misses at the outset. 


Recreation is not an activity. It is a state of mind. 
To be sure the improved circulation of a seventh-inn- 
ing stretch or a joyful activity may wash the cobwebs 
of approaching anemia from a brain held too long at 
the upper end of a rigid spine; but this physiologic 
refreshment is not the essential aspect of recreation. 
Recreation is also found by some in quiet meditation, 
in poetry, or at the movies. “When wearied of play,” 
said Thomas Jefferson, “I always turn to books.” 

Stripped of all extras, recreation remains associated 
with an all-absorbing activity, one in which the person 
can completely lose himself and for the time being 


forget the troubles and hundrum of ordinary life. The 
activity provides temporary escape and its effectiveness 
is proportional to the completeness of the escape. Be- 
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cause active sports demand complete attention, they 
are especially useful; but a thousand and one activities 
ranging from a game of chess to a giant swing may 
serve as well. Recourse to alcohol and other narcotics 
appears to be the only way open to many and suggests 
some inadequacy of experience with recreational ac- 
tivities. The person whose work provides a sufficient 
variety of activities each completely absorbing, often 
feels less need for special recreation. 

The ideal activity is that two-in-one tablet which 
provides simultaneously physical fitness and recreation. 


As Teachers and Friends of Human Beings 

We find that health, strength, and the ability to re- 
create are not enough. Chicago housewives who bit- 
terly complained of having to slice their own bread 
did not lack strength. Freedom from disease does not 
help a young woman to think calmly about her soldier 
in Tunisia. Physical agility is of little help to one who 
sees war as empty bloodshed. No lack of physical en- 
durance caused 37,000 teachers to enter industry last 
year. Even from successful escapes into recreation the 
mother must ultimately return to live with her thoughts 
of a son buried at sea. Total fitness must insure also 
serenity in storm, and sanity in desperation—in short, 
spiritual fitness. 

Tensions are accompanied by muscle tenseness. Mus- 
cle tenseness in turn perpetuates mental tension no 
matter what its initiating cause. Training in muscle 
relaxation is used successfully in conditions ranging 
from simple fatigue to deep-seated functional disorders. 

English children evacuated to strange homes in the 
safe countryside often fared worse mentally than those 
who lived through bombings by the side of trusted 
parents and teachers. 

Also for our hidden fears, for our inner feelings of 
guilt and shame we need the trusted ear of a true 
friend who even in listening will help to dissolve the 
unnecessary, often artificial, association of fears that 
we have accumulated in memory. At times the aid of 
specially trained advisors may be needed; more often 
a true friend is enough. 

To keep itself intact the mind of man must have a 
structure whose strength is derived from its consis- 
tency with the world as it is perceived. How many 
persons have developed a philosophy that in some 
measure explains to them the world in which they 
must live. The simple “religious soul,” now nearing 
extinction, may not have known all the answers. Too 
often he may have said, “Although I do not under- 
stand, I’m sure it’s in God’s plan; and I have faith 
that God will make all come out right.” He may have 
been wrong, but his quiet faith gave him strength to 
carry on serenely. Contrarily we moderns dismissed 
God, ourselves assumed responsibility for operating the 
_ world, and promptly lost confidence in the new man- 
_ agement. Bewildered we now face the immutable laws 
of nature—in the heavens, in the earth, in health and 
disease, and in the mental and social phenomena of 
human activities. These are the mills of God that 
grind slowly but very fine. Being as vast as the uni- 


verse and as intricate as the mind of the smartest 
they are far beyond the comprehension of Amerie’ 
14-year old I. Q. Too smart to believe in God veld 
dumb to comprehend God, we are in a mess, Trig 
in schools that boasted knowledge for its own sake 
and scorned as “unscientific” any excursion into met, 
physics this generation knows too much and Unde 
stands too little. 

There must be provision for young and old to think 
and discuss and to commune with the infinite. 
need friendly leadership, but not from those who w, 
have them ignore knowledge and retreat to the 
Santa Claus, God-idea that helped to get us into thi 
trouble. They need guidance to understand themsely 
their fellow men, and the complexities of an evolving 
social order in which man must assume responsibility 
for his acts and work out his own salvation with reye. 
ence and understanding for the immutable laws, he 
we such leaders? 

There remains another requirement for total fitnes 
Every man must feel himself with others engrossed jp 
a venture greater than himself and of importance 
that venture. For the integrity of his spirit it matter 
little what venture, provided he willingly gives mop 
than he gets in return; but for the good of the work 
it matters no end that his venture be constructive anj 
progressive. 


As a nation we are here least fit. Raised to look oy 
for No. 1 and to get more than we give, it is dificil 
to reverse the trend. With candidates offering prohib 
tion repeal in return for votes, with laws determine 
by pressure groups, with lend-lease to nations that wil 
spare us the harder tasks of war, and with defeny 
bonds as a way of getting four dollars for three, wher 
is there any training in unselfish giving? With even 
worker, politician, union, and capitalist holding ott 
for a share of war profits and war powers where is 
there a cause greater than self? 


The cause is waiting in every effort for the commm 
good. Our pupils must be helped to collect scrap mt 
for the pay in it, not only for the glory of bringing i 
the greatest pile, but to help build a more just worl 
For ourselves the cause is waiting in every child wh 
looks to his teacher for help. For a nation it is waiting 
not in national prosperity, not in national strength 
but in the challenge to serve the entire human race. 


A master builder asked of three workmen the samt 
question, “What are you doing?” Although they wer 
engaged in identical tasks, one answered, “I’m makig 
a living at cutting this stone!” Another answerti 
proudly, “I’m the best stone cutter on this job.” The 
third, inspired, said, “I’m helping to build that cathe 
dral.” 

Airplanes raid, machine guns mow, 

Still babes are born, and children grow. 

Exciting news fills page and air, 

Yet children grow in need of care. 

Your friends enlist, go off to war, 

Your pupils need you even more. 

Distracted, brain-racked, doubting your role, 

’Till you help on its way a pupil’s soul. 4. H S. 
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The Reading Section 


New Books - - - 


Meaning of Nutrition. Harriet Stone. (Boston: Little, 
hewn and Company, 34 Beacon Street, 1943) 64 pages, 


44c. 


This book, one of the Home Economics Series, was written 
for the high school boy and girl. It is a straightforward, non- 
technical discussion of how food is utilized by the body, and 
it gives instruction in food values and the wise choice of food, 
The book is well illustrated. 


A Family of Thirty Million. Louis I. Dublin. (New York: 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, One Park Avenue, 
1943) 477 pages. 

This is the history of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. It records the beginning of the company when it was 
chartered on March 24, 1868, up to the present year which 
marks the 75th anniversary. 


Toward Community Understanding. ‘Gordon W. Blackwell. 
(Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, 1943) 96 pages, 75c. 


The concept of community understanding and its implica- 
tions for teacher education have been thoughtfully explored in 
this book. At least one example of each type of program or 
activity studied has been analyzed and described and sugges- 
tions have been offered which are designed to be helpful to 
educators interested in experimenting along similar lines. 


An Evaluation of Dental Health Literature. Vern D. Irwin and 
Netta W. Wilson. (St. Paul: Bruce Publishing Co., 2642 
University Avenue, 1942) 54 pages, 50c. 

This book is the result of a careful and time-consuming 
study of dental health literature. Among other material, the 
book contains a discussion of nearly 2,500 statements from cur- 
rent dental health literature, many of which are shown to be 
fallacious, misleading, or overtechnical. There is an analysis 
of why dental health literature often fails to interest and influ- 
ence the public and numerous suggestions for making future 
dental health literature more effective in content, style, and 
format. 


Personal Health, First Aid, and Home Nursing. Second print- 
ing. Bernice Strawn and Lois B. Hastings. (Minneapolis : 
Burgess Publishing Co., 426 South Sixth Street, 1942) 50 
pages. 


This is a study outline prepared for use as a guide for 
readings, class discussion, and laboratory work in a first-year 
college course in personal health. Personal hygiene is studied 
so that the student will gain a kriowledge of the fundamental 
facts of positive health. Home hygiene is discussed though 
the student is impressed with the fact that this includes only 
some of the simpler duties and not those of a registered nurse. 
Fundamentals in first aid are taken up because of the increasing 
number of accidents in the home and on the highway. 


Fundamental Exercises for Physical Fitness. Claire Colestock 
and Charles Lowman. (New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 
67 West 44th Street, N. Y., 1943) 315 pages. 


This book was written in response to requests for funda- 
mental positions and sets of exercises needed by coaches, danc- 
ing teachers, and rural communities without facilities, equip- 
ment or physical directors. The authors feel that these exercises 
meet that need. They are designed so that all boys and girls 
May participate, and thus be given a part, in the general move 
toward victory and yet not be permitted to injure themselves 
or jeopardize their chances of being fit when they become 
eligible for the military forces or the home front army. 
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Physical Training, W.A.C. Field Manual. (Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1943) 129 pages, 50c. 


The Women’s Army Corps field manual contains exercises 
and activities planned by women for women. It recognizes 
their capacities and is based upon a knowledge of the tasks 
women may be called upon to perform. The exercises are 
simple and progressive and by slow, methodical stages they 
build up physical condition. 


Physical Fitness for Girls. Rosalind Cassidy and Hilda Clute 
Kozman. (New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 
44th Street, 1943) 158 pages, $2.00. 

This book is an antidote for the wrong type of physical 
education for young girls and a usable plan for something bet- 
ter. It is a new approach to the whole conception of physical 
education and its place in a sensible scheme of general educa- 
tion. As a textbook for students preparing to teach physical 
education in secondary schools, it offers not only a fitness 
program but a social and cultural background for it. 


Fitness First. Hilda Clute Kozman and Rosalind Cassidy. 
(New York: A. S. Barnes, 67 West 44th Street, 1943) 
32 pages, 60c. 

This is a physical fitness workbook for high school girls. 

It is designed to help teachers and interest every girl in the 

class. Used with Physical Fitness for Girls, it provides the 

teacher with a methodical outline for individual guidance. The 
workbook presents its topics in a challenging manner and with 
clever illustrations. 


Health and Physical Fitness. I, H. Goldberger and Grace T. 
Hallock. (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1943) 585 pagess, 
$1.92. 

This book has been written to help American youth to be 
strong and healthy in body, sound in mind, firm and zealous in 
morale, and well balanced in personality. It presents the 
authentic facts basic to healthful and successful living, gives 
accurate information necessary for the sensible care of a 
mature physique, and aids in adapting health habits and cus- 
toms to home, school, and community life. Further, it pro- 
motes wholesomeness and understanding of all phases of 
adolescent growth and inculcates sound attitudes and intelligent 
self-direction toward desirable health behavior. 


Recent Articles - - - 


Physical Fitness. Twelve-page portfolio. Nation’s Schools. 
August, 1943. 

Victory Corps. (From One Man’s Meat) Harper's. April, 
1943. 

The Victory Corps Faces the Future. Frederick D. Becker. 
Journal of Education. May, 1943. 

Flu Is Through. John Moreland, Collier's, September 4, 
1943. 

Present Status of Federal Aid. Willard E. Givens. NEA 
Journal. September, 1943. 

Just Think, Another September. G. O. Blough. NEA 
Journal. September, 1943. 

School Lunch Programs Must Be Educationally Sound. 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education. Education 
for Victory. August 16, 1943. 

Absenteeism in War Industry. Etmo C. Wilson and Dan- 
iel Katz. Survey Graphic. September, 1943. 

Come, Let Us Reason Together. Ruth Mumford. Progres- 
sive Physical Educator. June, 1943. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Sargent College 
of Physical Education 


Founded 1881 


Academic degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
granted on completion of four-year course 
in the theory and practice of Physical 
Education. Five months’ instruction at 
Camp, Peterborough, New Hampshire, in 
September and June. A major course in 
Physical Therapy, given with the coopera- 
tion of the School of Medicine of the 
University, may be chosen at the end of 
two years. For young women graduates of 
high school. College Appointment Bureau 
for graduates. 


NELSON S. WALKE, Ph.D., Dean 
42 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


The American Sokols. Anna K. Seaman. Progress: 
Physical Educator. June, 1943. 
Protection of School Children During Air Raids. Office 
Civilian Defense. Progressive Physical Educator. June, 14 

Psychiatry’s Ounce of Prevention. M. A. Tarumianz and 
H. Edmund Bullis. Education Digest. May, 1943, 

Mental Hygiene for War Service. S. R. Laycock. Edueq. 
tion Digest. May, 1943. 

Post-War Health Coverage in Rural Areas. Randolph ¢ 
Bishop. Dental Health. May, 1943. 

A Practical Rural Experiment. Irene Cooper Q”Brigg 
Dental Health. May, 1943. oe 

On the Trail of Halitosis. Nina Mae Munson. Hogi 
August, 1943. 

You Can’t Give Credit Away. Editorial. Youth Leader 
Digest. Summer, 1943. 

Physical Efficiency as a Secondary Sex Characterigii 
E. Jokl and T. W. de Jongh. Manpower (Government Printen 


Union of South Africa, Pretoria). March, 1943. 


Effect of Mid-day Meal Upon Physical Efficiency of 
Children. Daphne Clark, T. W. de Jongh, and E. Jokl. Moy. 
power (Government Printer, Union of South Africa, Pretoria), 
March, 1943. 

The Soviet Ballet, 1917-1943. Dance Index. June-July 
1943. 

The Dance and Fitness. Shailer U. Lawton. Dance Magu- 
zine. August, 1943. 

Physical Fitness. Ninon De L’Enclos. Dance Magasin, 
August, 1943. 

Juvenile Delinquency—A National Problem. J. Edgar 
Hoover. National Parent-Teacher. September, 1943. 
Recreation. Morris Fishbein. Editorial. Hygeia, September, 
1943. 

The Teacher’s Role in Mental Hygiene. Herman Jahr. Hy. 
geia. September, 1943. 

Penicillin, The Wonder Drug. E. K. Gubin. Hygeia. Sep- 
ember, 1943. 


Recent Publications - - - 


Recreation in War Time. Office of Civilian Defense with 
the cooperation of the Office of Health and Welfare Services, 
OCD Publication 3624, May, 1943. Free. 

Anxiety and Its Control. Reactions of People Under Stress, 
Instruction Schedule No. 1, compiled by the Military Mobilize 
tion Committee of the American Psychiatric Association. State 
Hospitals Press, Utica, N. Y., 1942. Free. 

Morale and Its Control. Reactions of People Under Stress, 
Instruction Schedule No. II, Military Mobilization Committee 
of the American Psychiatric Association. State Hospital Press, 
Utica, N. Y., 1942. Free. 

Fatigue and Its Control. Reactions of People Under Stress, 
Instruction Schedule No. III, Military Mobilization Commit- 
tee of the American Psychiatric Association. State Hospitals 
Press, Utica, N. Y., 1942. . Free. 

Training High School Students for Wartime Service to 
Children. School Children and the War Series, Leaflet No. 
5, Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 1943. 10c. 

Recreation and Other Activities in the All-Day School Pro 
gram. School Children and the War Series, Leaflet No. 7, 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 1943. 10c. 
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